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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE election at Rochdale is the single event which has 
ruffled the placid surface of English politics during 

the Easter recess. The electors of that borough have re- 
fused to stultify themselves and to insult the memory of 
their late illustrious representative by returning as his suc- 
cessor @ man who would have opposed everything which 
Mr, Cobden would have supported. No one can feel any 
surprise that the attempt to elect a Tory representative for 
Rochdale should have failed ; the only wonder is that it 
should have been made. It is true that there is a consider- 
able difference between Mr. Cobden and Mr. Potter, and 
that sincere Liberals might, under ordinary circumstances, 
have shrunk from supporting a candidate who represents 
ultra-Liberalism under its most offensive and vulgar aspects. 
But insignificant as are Mr. Potter's abilities or political 
capacity, obvious as it is that he is a mere speaking-trumpet 
through which we hear the voice of the coarsest and least 
thoughtful section of the Lancashire Radicals, he was on 
this occasion preferable to a mere glib-tongued Conservative 
lawyer, who had nothing better to offer than a readiness to 
say “ditto” to Lord Derby. Mr. Brett. was no doubt willing 
enough to admit the blessings of free-trade, and even to 
speak civilly of the Treaty of Commerce with France ; but 
the Rochdale electors very properly required something 
more than mere readiness to recognise fatts accomplis. As 
Mr. Bright forcibly put it, in the remarkable speech which 
lie delivered during the contest, these measures had been 
carried in “spite of all the Mr. Bretts in the kingdom ;” 
and it was certainly rather too much to ask that the place 
ofthe great man to whom we owe them should be filled by 
one who would assuredly, if he had been in Parliament, have 
done all in his power to defeat them. We'should certainly 
have wished to see Mr. Cobden’s place filled by a politician 
of a different stamp from Mr. Potter; but if the consti- 
tuency . were really driven to choose between two non- 
entities, they were right in preferring the one whose 
return would involve no reflection upon the career of their 
Inte member. Had they sent Mr. Brett to Parliament, we 
should have had: the cry of a “Conservative reaction” 
dinned into our ears by every organ of the party. From 
that at least we have been delivered by the return of Mr. 
Potter, and we are so far grateful. But the return of such 
men is not likely to strengthen the Liberal party, either in 
the House of Commons or the country. Wealthy manu- 
facturers, who spend their money lavishly for party 
gl and take unhesitatingly any pledges that 
ste. offered $0 .Spem, are no doubt in more senses than 
without weight in the Lesilature, and “are wales, exorpt 
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for the purposes of a division. It is idle for the middle 
classes to think of meeting the aristocracy upon equal terms, 
until they send to Parliament men young enough and with 
ability enough to master the work of Parliament and of 
administration. Mere middle-aged commercial respectabi- 
lities with large fortunes cannot hold their own against men 
who have had the advantage ef the highest culture and 
have been trained in the House of Commons from an early 
age. If the Liberal ‘party is to make ‘progress, it must 
really, aa well as nominally, abandon the idea of a p 
qualification for members. The Whigs have been mic and 
deservedly blamed for their subservience to the “great 
families; but the Radicals are still more open to censure 
for their worship of the great fortunes. 


The debate in the Corps Législatif upon the paragraph in - 
the address relating to the September convention between 
France and Italy was signalized by a remarkable speech 
from M. Thiers. Distinguished as it was by the 
rhetorical power and the debating skill which charac- 
terise the leader of the Orleanist party, it was still more 
distinguished by the narrowness of view and the obsolete- 
ness of idea, which this statesman so often manifesta 
Unfortunate as the Emperor Napoleon ofteu is in his 
friends, he derives a large compensation from‘the blunders 
of his enemies. If he is justly liable to censure for the 
oppressiveness of his domestic and civil policy, :he cap, at 
any rate, point to M. Thiers as a proof that he is more 
enlightened than his antagonists in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, and that he maintains a more independent attitude 
than they would do towards the Holy See. He may have 
acquiesced reluctantly, but he has acquiesced in the union of 
Italy under Victor Emmanuel, He has not allowed himself 
to be influenced by the short-sighted as well as selfish notion 
that a powerful country on the other side of the Alps is a 
danger to France. He is not under the delusicn. that the 





Italians are still hopelessly divided by provincial. jealousies 
‘ and animosities. Nor is he prepared to doom the Romans 


to the interminable misery of subjection to the Papal’ rule. 
Whatever may be his faults, his Majesty is’ man of the 
present day. He is ready to accept existing facts and 
tendencies, and to make the best of them, instead of trying 
to conduct affairs according to worn out schemes of policy. 
That cannot be said of M. Thiers. The Italy of to-day is to 
him the Italy of thirty years ago. He insists ‘that she is 
disunited, notwithstanding all the proof to the contrary. He 
ved tor ae Ae aide Ge etbrid 
would run the risk of her enmity in order to 
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rightly understand him, M. Thiers is of opinion that the 
intolerance 
Encyclicals and documents of that kind, is simply due to 
the weakness of the Papacy; and that if it were strong 
and secure it would be tolerant, liberal, and enlightened. 
It is not surprising that such views as these have been re- 
pudiated by the other members of the Opposition, and by 
the Liberal press in Paris. Their promulgation has reduced 
M. Thiers to a state of political isolation, and has, for once, 
enabled M. Rouher to gain an easy victory over him. We 
shali not, however, follow the Minister through that portion 
of his speech which was devoted to mere refutation ; for the 
chief interest of his address consisted in the light which 
it cast upon the yet unfulfilled intentions of the Emperor. 


He declared that France will carry out the convention of 


September, whatever course the Pope may adopt; and he 
maintained, i in the most unequivocal terms, the right of the 
Romans to choose their own form of government. It is 
perfectly true that he also denied their right to annex their 
territory to another State. But he could hardly have ad- 
mitted this without proclaiming in so many words that the 
Convention of September was a mere conveyance of Rome 
from Pius LX. to Victor Emmanuel. For such an avowal 
the French Government is not yet prepared, nor can we 
expect it from them. Perhaps they expect to make some 
profit out of the further stages of the transaction. At all 
events, they are disposed to enjoy, as long as possible, that 
gratitude on the part of the Italians which arises from an 
expectation of favours to come. But it is quite certain 
that if the Romans are allowed to drive out the Pope and 
set up a Government for themselves, it will be impossible to 
arrest the process of development at that stage. It may 
be convenient for the Emperor and his Ministers to talk 
diplomatically, at the present moment, about the “balance 
of power ;” but he must know, if they do not, that it would 
be utterly impossible to refuse an independent Rome the 
right to become the c capital of Italy. If the Pope be really 
left to himself, all the rest is a mere matter of time. 


The speech of the Emperor Napoleon in answer to the 
address was remarkable for aplomb and audacity, if for 
nothing else. We cannot 
face manifested in the assurance that the national life of the 
country is being developed under the present régime ; and 
that in the electoral movement and in the voice of the press 
the nation feels itself free. France must be an extraordi- 
nary country if this or anything like it be the truth. That 
the people may fear the abuse of liberty even more than 
that of power is possibleenough. But that they should feel 
free under an electoral system, which does not allow them 
to associate to return an independent candidate, and which 
absolutely prohibits anything like political discussion in 
the journals, is more than we can believe even on the 
word of an emperor. We observe that while the deputies 
are exhorted to be content with “ daily bringing a fresh 
stone to the edifice,” not a hint is dropped about that crown- 
ing process of which we used to hear so much. Is it possible 
that His Majesty has definitively abandoned the idea of 
reconciling the liberty of France with the safety of his 
dynasty ? 

It is asserted in the Provincial Vorrespondenz, an ofiicial 
organ of the Prussian Minister of the Interior, that the 
King has resolved to remove his fleet from Dantzic to Kiel, 
and to make the latter port the head-quarters of his naval 
establishment. If this step be really taken, and if it be 
acquiesced in by Austria and the other German powers, the 
question of the Duchies will be virtually settled. Diplo- 
matists may go on talking about the 
Slesvig and Holstein, the form of their future government, 
or the name of their sovereign—but such discussions can 
have no practical interest. ‘The territory conquered from 
Denmark will be substantially annexed to Prussia so soon 
as its chief port is converted into a Prussian arsenal. No 
one can imagine for a moment that if once annexed it will 
ever be parted with. And if Prussia once gains perfect 
command of its resources, and complete control over its 
inhabitants, it must be matter of perfect indifference through 
what machinery she chooses to govern. We cannot help 
hoping that M. von Bismarck has really determined to bring 
matters to a crisis in this trenchant manner. For if he 
does, we shall have some chance of discovering whether 
there is any other law or power in Germany than the will 
of the Prussian Premier ; and if that point be determined 
in the negative—as it most probably will be—we shall be 
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saved for the future much troublesome 


speculation. 
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There are sigus of progress even in Russia. The Emperor 
sternly suppressed the aspirations of the Moscow nobles 
after constitutional government ; but he seems to look 
more favourably upon a modified liberty of the press. The 
Council of State has adopted a new press law, which will 
probably receive his Majesty’s sanction on an early day. 
Under its provisions the censorship will be abolished upon 
all books containing more than ten sheets of printed matter, 
and also upon all. hewspapers, magazines, and periodical 
publications, whose editors are willing to submit to the 
system of warnings. The new system is evidently imitated 
from the French, but it is imitated with one remarkable 
improvement. A journal will be suppressed after three 
warnings, and the administration will have power to give 
the first two. But the third must be sanctioned by the 
Senate. It may perhaps be said that this does not amount 
to much, as the Senate is appointed by the Emperor. Still, 
the necessity of defending a measure before a deliberative 
assembly must put some check upon the caprices of a 
Minister ; and, however feeble the protection which such a 
check may afford to the unhappy journalist, it is one which 
does not exist in France. It certainly cannot be denied that 
it constitutes a great advance upon the existing state of 
things in Russia. 


A curious report reaches us from Italy. It is said that 
the Pope has addressed to Victor Emmanuel a letter pro- 
posing that his Majesty should appoint bishops to the vacant 
dioceses in the provinces which formerly constituted the 
Kingdom of Piedmont, and that his Holiness should nomi- 
nate the bishops of the dioceses which once belonged to 
the States of the Church. As regards the bishoprics 
in Naples, Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, the Pope is 
said to be willing to treat, and it is added that the 
King of Italy is about sending a diplomatist to Rome to 
discuss the subject. Looking to the authority on which 
these statements rest, we eannot doubt that some negotia- 
tions of the kind are on the fapis; but it certainly seems 
unlikely that they should lead to any practical result. Even 
if the Pope be disposed to relax his hostility to Victor Em- 
manuel and the Italian kingdom, and to parley with the 
spoliators of St. Peter’s patrimony, Victor Emmanuel can 
scarcely assent to a proposition which would draw a broad 
line of distinction between different parts of bis kingdom, 
and would re-establish the ecclesiastical ascendancy of the 
Pope in the very provinces where it is most desirable that 
it should be kept under control. 


The news from America is too importent to be dealt with 
in a brief and summary manner; and we have therefore 
devoted a separate article to the diesomion of the new phase 
into which the war has developed. 








THE DEFEAT OF THE CONFEDERATES. 


Arter an heroic resistance of four years, the Confederates 
have at last been overwhelmed by superior numbers. Depending 
for recruits upon a population much smaller than that of the 
Federal States, and having no means of increasing their forces 
by bribing or crimping Europeans, it is only surprising that 
they should have so long maintained the unequal contest. Nor 
could they have done so had not their leaders possessed con- 
summate military skill, and had not the rank and file made up 
for the want of numbers by brilliant courage and unsparing self- 
devotion. In other times, and against a less pertinacious 
antagonist, these qualities might have ensured a final victory, 
and national independence might have rewarded the patriotism 
by which it has been nobly earned. But in modern warfare 
Providence is more than ever on the side of the largest bat- 
talions and the longest purse. The modes in which greater 
strength and ampler resources can be made to tell are far more 
varied than formerly, and it is no more than justice to say that, 
amidst many blunders and much retkless waste, both of life 
and money, the Northerners have displayed abundant skill in 
availing themselves of every source of strength. Whatever we 
may think of the end which they had in view, or of the means 
by which they have pursued it, we cannot deny them such praise 
as may be due to unflinching stubbornness and resolute refusal 
to accept defeat. In the earlier part of the war their material 
and physical advantages were more than neutralized by the 
inferiority of their cenerals and by the indifferent discipline 
of their troops. But of late their armies have been led by 
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soldiers of capacity, if not of genius, and four years of incessant 
fighting have given them a veteran force. Under the circum- 
stances, it would, perhaps, have been impossible for General Lee to 
conduct the struggle to a successful issue, even had he been in- 
vested with the full power of Dictator, and allowed to dispose, as 
he thought best, of the Confederate forces. Unfortunately this 
power was withheld from him until it was too late to be of much 
use; nor can we help suspecting that, even in the supreme 
crisis of his country, political considerations were pressed upon 
him, in a manner which disturbed his military judgment, and 
involved him in a strategic mistake. 

The possession of Richmond was, no doubt, of great im- 
portance to the Confederates in a moral point of view. Its 
evacuation would have been tantamount to a defeat, even if Lee 
had carried off his army in safety to the hilly districts of Eastern 
Virginia. But had that measure been taken when the 
commander-in-chief was understood to have pressed it on the 
President, the crushing disasters of the last few days would at 
least have been avoided, and by a timely retreat Lee might have 
effected a junction between his own forces and the unbroken 
army under Johnston. It seems even doubtful whether any 
steps for retiring on Lynchburg were taken after the failure 
of the attack on Fort Steadman had shown the strength of 
Grant’s left wing, and the tenacity with which he held a 
position menacing to the Confederate line of retreat by the 
Southside railway. The result of that battle evidently encou- 
raged the Federal general to pursue vigorously his plan of 
enveloping Petersburg and taking its defences in flank. He 
took the offensive almost immediately. For the first two or 
three days his efforts were not crowned with much success, 
But on the Ist April Sheridan, who commanded on the extreme 
left of the Federals, assailed the Confederate richt wing at a 
place called Five Forks, not far distant from the Southside 


railway. ‘The Confederates, who are said to have been com- 
manded by Longstreet, were strongly entrenched, and made a 
callant resistance. But their antagonists were in overwhelm- 


the correspondents of the New York papers 
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lmit, and the Northerners at leneth gained a _ decisive 
victory. It is probable that this defeat decided General 
Lee upon retreat; for when Grant assaulted the lines near 
Petersburg on the following day, he found them defended by 
. force quite unequal to any lengthened or effective 
stand. The main body of the Confederate troops had either 


fallen back to Richmond, or were retiring along the southern 
bank of the Appomattox with a view of reaching—by a wide 
sweep—the Southside railway at Burkesville junction on the 
road to Lynchburg. It was evidently Lee’s plan to concen- 
trate the whole of his army at this place, which is about fifty 


miles to the south-west of Richmond, and can be reached by 
» 


veral roads leading more or less directly from Richmond 
and Petersburg. To attain his object he evacuated the 
capital of Virginia in extreme haste, as is manifest from 
the quantity of guns and stores left behind or scattered 


upon the routes taken by the various corps of his army. 
Grant’s left was nearer to the point 
of concentration than were the troops in and _ about 
Richmond. ‘The Federal general availed himself of the ad- 
vantage with skill and promptitude. 
his army which was available for the purpose into three 
columns, he marched at the head of one upon a point some- 
the south of Burkesville, in order to intercept any 
portion of the Southern troops which might attempt to turn 
south and join Johnston. Another column under Sheridan 
advanced by some country roads on the north side of the rail- 
way; while a third under Meade took a direction inclining 
slightly more to the northward. The two latter columns were 
evidently in a position to co-operate together; while their line 
of advance brought them directly upon the flank of Lee’s dis- 
heartened and demoralized troops as they fell back towards 
Burkesville. Could the Confederates have cleared the points 
at which their enemy was driving before he arrived, all might 
yet have been comparatively well. This, however, was not to be. 
A portion of Meade’s force came up on the 5th instant with the 
retreating army at a place called Deatonville. Promptly seconded 
by other corps which were at hand, they fell with fatal effect upon 
the Southern troops, who no doubt received at this point a crush- 
ing and decisive defeat. According to the Federal reports, several 
thousand prisoners, including six generals, were taken; while 14 
guns, and a large number of caissons.and waggons were also cap- 
tured. There may be some exaggeration in this, but looking at 
the circumstances under which Lee was attacked, it seems im- 
possible that, if defeated at all, he should not have been dis- 
astrously defeated. 
the troops and of their commander, that a portion of the once 
formidable army of the Potomac should—although turned 
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aside from Burkesville—have still made good their retreat to 
Farmsville—the point where the Southside railway crosses the 
Appomattox. Here the Confederates occupied a position of 
considerable strength at the date of the last accounts. But 
their halt could be of no long duration. For, even if the 
troops of Meade and Sheridan did not assail them in front, the 
divisions under Grant and Ord which had already reached 
Burkesville were in a position to reach their rear by a short 
march, while the advance of Hancock at the head of 20,000 
men up the Shenandoah valley, furnished the strongest 
possible reason for losing no time in gaining Lynchburg, still 
nearly 50 miles distant. We can hardly venture to hope that 
the beaten army will reach the sheltering fortifications of that 
place without further and considerable loss, or that when 
there it will be able to make any effectual stand against the 
forces which will be concentrated against it. Something, 
perhaps, might still be done—deecent terms of peace at any 
rate might be extorted from the conquerors—if Johnston 
should be able to join Lee. But it seems highly improbable 
that he should effect such a junction, in spite both of 
Sherman’s army and of the forces which Grant will be able 
to throw across his line of retreat. Taking the most fa- 
vourable view of recent events—making every allowance for 
the exaggeration of Federal writers—there seems no further 
chance for the South in the open field. It is possible that 
resistance might be protracted for some time by a_ guerilla 
warfare; but we confess our inability to see any possible ad- 
rantage in such a course. The suppression of guerilla bands is 
only a matter of time to a general in command of the vast 
army of which Grant can now dispose. The wisest course for 
the Confederate statesmen would probably be to seize the 
earliest moment for making peace. Flushed as the Federals 
are with a triumph that exceeds their wildest hopes,—they 
would find a certain satisfaction in parading their magna- 
nimity before the world, by granting tolerable terms to their 
fallen foe. They may not be easy tem- 
pered, when the first bloom of their victory has gone off, and 
they have had time to think of the cost at which it has been 
won. But immediate surrender may well appear intolerable to 
Mr. Davis and his colleagues, nor shall we be surprised if 
they listen to the suggestions of their hearts rather than of 
their heads, and make some further, although hopeless stand. 
For hopeless any further stand must be. It is of no use 
attempting to conceal that fact from ourselves. Had Lee 
retreated with an unbroken army to the hilly districts of Vir- 
ginia, he might have carried on the war there for some time; 
but, as it is, he can do nothing. We may as well at once 
make up our minds to the speedy restoration of Federal rule 
former United States. We once had 
an opportunity of creating a balance of power on the American 
continent; we might have gained for England a grateful, 
faithful, and powerful ally in the Southern Confederacy. We 
might even have done so without any risk; because, if we had 
acted in combination with France when she requested our co- 
operation, the North must have acquiesced in any terms of peace 
which the Western nations had chosen to impose. Considera- 
tions of humanity and of interest alike impelled us to intervene. 
For we might have stayed a devastating war, and have secured, 
once for all, the safety of our Canadian possessions. Unfor- 
tunately, these are not the days of far-seeing statesmanship. 
Weak Governments are too much pressed by questions of the 
day and the hour to bestow much thought upon those which 
are not immediately troublesome. It would have been incon- 
venient and even dangerous for Lord Palmerston and his 
Cabinet to encounter the attacks of the Federal partizans in 
England. The recognition of Southern independence, or the 
acceptance of the Emperor Napoleon’s proposition to mediate, 
might have saved the country from a terrible war half-a-dozen 
years hence; but, in the meantime, it might have had an 
awkward effect upon the stability of a Cabinet which exists 
upon the condition of doing nothing. So nothing was done. 
Events were allowed to take their course. Instead of attempting 
to guide them, we stood by and looked on, although every 
one admitted that our interests were vitally concerned ; 
and what is now the result? That we have not a single 
friend on the North American continent out of our 
‘The Confederates have certainly every reason 
to cherish the bitterest animosity towards us; and in their 
hour of disaster and overthrow they must feel acutely how 
different might have been their fate if we had not regarded 
their struggle for independence with coldness and indifference. 
[ft they are to be enslaved by the North, they will, assuredly, 
feel no slight satisfaction in goading on their masters to attack 
those whom they regard as in no slight degree the cause of 
their misery. If they are themselves humbled, it will, at least, 
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be some consolation to see England humbled too. On the 
other hand, the Federals have no cause to hate us—but, 
nevertheless, they do. They show it on every occasion ; 
and even Mr. Seward could not resist the temptation 
of celebrating the fall of Richmond by insulting England. 
It is evident that the first thought which that event sug- 
gested to him was, that it would now be safe “to take a rise 
out of the Britishers.’”’ Accordingly in the speech which he 
delivered more Americano to an admiring mob, he had civil 
speeches for the Emperors of China and Austria, and for the 
Sultan of Turkey; he had a good-humoured joke for the 
Emperor of France; but for England, and for England alone, 
he had a threat. “If England would be just to the United 
States, Canada,” he was good enough to say, “will remain 
undisturbed by the United States.” There can be no doubt as 
to the meaning of such language. It simply amounts to an 
intimation that, if we like to pay for the damage done by the 
Alabama, and to meet any other wishes that the United 
States may happen to form, we shall be at liberty to keep 
Canada, so long as the free and enlightened citizens of the best 
of all possible republics do not particularly want a new State 
or two. But if we do not manifest this compliant spirit— 
then, of course, we shall not be acting “justly” to the United 
States, and the consequences are obvious. For our own part, 
we were quite prepared to receive this broad hint; we shall be 
equally prepared to see it followed up. In that case, one poor 
consolation will remain to us. We have constantly pointed 
out that the conquest of the South was fraught with the most 
imminent danger to this country. And whatever may happen 
in that day of Northern insolence and power which is fast 
approaching, we at least shall be able to reflect with satis- 
faction, that it is no fault of ours if those who have long had 
the will, should be found in possession of the power, to 
insult and injure England. 








THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 


Tue review of over 20,000 Volunteers, which was held last 
Monday, on the Downs, near Brighton, cannot be regarded as 
a military spectacle alone. The presence of so large a force 
of all arms on a public holiday, in by no means a central part 
of the kingdom, has a deep political and national meaning. 
The numerical strength, the organization, discipline, and equip- 
ment of the troops manceuvred at Brighton on Easter Monday 
form an annual gauge of the efficiency of our army of reserve 
and of our security from invasion. No military man with any 
pretence to either professional education or liberality of ideas, 
would hold that our regular army, unassisted, could cope with 
the forces which an invader would land on our coast if he 
had secured the command of the sea. It is to such men as 
marched past Sir Robert Walpole last Monday that the army 
must look for support and assistance in case of our ever having 
to fight a battle on our own soil. No wonder, then, that so 
much public attention is bestowed upon this annual gathering 
of the Volunteers. When the movement of 1860 was originated, 
the prophets of evil, who always take the sinister view of every 
subject, declared that when the novelty and excitement wore 
off, men would be unwilling to continue the drudgery of military 
education; that when the uniforms were tarnished and no 
longer glittered in the ball-room, the stimulus for soldiering 
would wear away, the drill-ground would be deserted, and our 
army of reserve become a shadow and a myth. Two-and- 
twenty thousand men of all arms, with forty-six guns, appeared 
as representatives of a force of 165,000 on the Easter Monday 
in the fifth year of the movement, to refute these gloomy 
predictions. 

The actual review was preceded by the marching past of the 
whole force, which afforded an excellent opportunity for seeing 
the power of mancenvre and the equipment of every corps. 
It can hardly be expected that men to whom drilling is only 
a recreation from the more serious pursuits of life can attain to 
such excellence in the more mechanical portions of drill as 
the regular soldier, who devotes his whole time and attention 
to the subject; nor should we be acting as true friends to the 
Volunteers were we to tell them that their marching is equal to 
that of the regular army. It cannot be expected to be so. It 
can be regarded only as a criterion of the excellence to which 
they would attain had they the same opportunities for improve- 
ment as their more highly practised comrades. From the 
display of marching past on Monday, there can be no doubt 
that with a very few weeks of constant training the Volunteer 
corps of the country would be the best drilled army in the 
world; nor can this be wondered at, for the raw material of the 
Volunteer recruit is immensely superior in intellect, education, 





and generally in physical activity, to the average of any recruit 
of any country. Although we do not wish to join in the mistaken 
laudations that have been heaped by the daily papers so indis- 
criminately on all the corps engaged, we do not intend to say a 
word against the Volunteer movement; we only desire to draw 
the attention of the Volunteers themselves to slight deficiencies, 
which being pointed out will easily be repaired, but which, con- 
cealed by the too anxious flattery of over-zealous admirers, 
might be passed over, and ultimately be of disadvantage to the 
cause. ‘The three corps who seemed to excel all others in 
passing the flagstaff were the London Scottish, the London 
Irish, and the Inns of Court. The marching of these was 
equal to that of any battalion of the line; their equipment 
was serviceable, uniform, and well put on, and the appearance 
of the men in their properly-sized companies elicited the well- 
merited applause of both civilian and professional spectators. 
In some of the other corps we noticed a certain neglect of 
some matters of detail, which, although apparently trivial, 
have been found by experience to be of great value. The com- 
panies were not properly sized, a fact which not only destroys 
the appearance, but also deteriorates from the efficiency of a 
battalion. No uniform method of carrying the cloak, nor 
uniformity of the cloak itself, was observed in some corps; and 
in many places the long hair so objectionable to the regular 
soldier, and so inconvenient on service or even in exercise at 
home, was observable. Before passing on to remark upon the 
actual sham fight, we must bestow a few words of praise on 
the artillery, especially on the heavy guns drawn by agricultural 
horses. ‘To no more useful purpose can the Volunteers direct 
their attention than to the service and transport of heavy guns, 
and the appearance and performance of the artillery showed 
that the superior education of the Volunteers renders them 
peculiarly adapted for artillery duties. 

The sham fight took place in a large natural amphitheatre, 
which afforded excellent opportunities for the spectators to 
observe the whole course of the action. The two armies were 
drawn up on the opposite slopes of the hollow, the defending 
force covering a line of retreat on Brighton. The attacking 
force, drawn up in three lines, made a strong demonstration 
against the front of the enemy with the first line, while the two 
others were moved to the right, so as to outflank the left flank 
of the defenders. A general attack was then made, which 
rendered the position of the defenders, who were numerically 
much inferior to their assailants, perfectly untenable. Such is 
a general sketch of the dispositions, which have been minutely 
described in the daily journals. Our object is to glance at the 
behaviour of the troops more than the manceuvres of the generals. 
There cannot be the least doubt that the movements of all the 
brigades were made not only creditably, but really well. The 
firing was good, regular, and well sustained, though we were 
sorry to notice in a few exceptional cases the fatal tendency of 
all troops to fire without taking any aim, and consequently to 
discharge their pieces ineffectively into the air. The London 
Rifle Brigade showed peculiar alertness and quickness in 
throwing themselves into rallying-squares when they were 
charged by a detachment of the Carabineeers, which was 
admired by all who witnessed it. The men did not appear 
more fatigued than regular “troops would have been at the 
conclusion of a long field-day, although it must be remembered 
that they had no knapsacks to carry. 

On the whole, the late review shows that there has not only 
been a numerical increase since last year, but also an improve- 
ment in power of drill and organization; an improvement which 
has made rapid strides within the last twelvemonth, and which 
we have every reason to believe will progress even more rapidly 
during the next. Ifwe have pointed out trifling deficiencies, it 
is only in the hope of seeing them repaired by next year, for we 
are true friends to this great national cause, and we are anxious 
that where so much zeal, energy, and perseverance has been 
shown, a little attention may be devoted to some minor details— 
an attention which will enable us more than ever to point to 
our Volunteer army as the most glorious monument of the 
energy, the loyalty, and the contentment of our land. 





THE ST. ALBAN’S RAIDERS AND EXTRADITION 
TREATIES. 

Ir is of great importance that we should form clear ideas 
respecting the nature of the demand, and the nature of our 
duties, in relation to the extradition of those called the “ St. 
Alban’s Raiders,” whose case has assumed such a variety of 
phases before the Canadian Courts. It is important, not 
merely as regulating our conduct in the present instance, but 
as forming a precedent for our conduct when similar extradi- 
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tion treaties are invoked for the delivery up of offenders be- 
longing to a State at war with the demandant. 

The Ashburton treaty made at Washington in 1842, between 
the plenipotentiaries of the British and United States’ govern- 
ments, provided in its tenth article that either nation should, 
on requisition by the other, “ deliver up to justice all persons 
who, being charged with the crime of murder, or of assault 
with intent to commit murder, or piracy, or arson, or robbery, 
or forgery, or the utterance of forged paper, committed within 
the jurisdiction of either of the high contracting parties, 
should seek an asylum, or shouldbe found within the territories of 
the other, provided that this should only be done upon such 
evidence of criminality as, according to the laws of the place 
where the fugitive or person so charged should be found, 
would justify his apprehension and commitment for trial if 
the crime or offence had been there committed.” This treaty 
was confirmed, and due provisions made for carrying it out, 
by the statute 6 and 7 Victoria, c. 76. Subsequent Acts of 
the Canadian legislature altered in some degree the machinery 
in respect to the issuing and signing of warrants, and it was 
upon technical points thus arising that Judge Coursol gave 
his decision against extradition. But as this technicality has 
been set aside, and the question is now being considered on 
the words of the treaty, embodied in an Act of Parliament of 
Great Britain, it is needless to consider it further. 

It is also to be conceded that the case in which the question 
arises is one where, if there was no complication of bellige- 
rency, the treaty would clearly apply. The St. Alban’s 
raiders were men who, in disguise of peaceful citizens, resided 
for some days in a hotel in the town, who one morning entered 
the banks, put pistols to the heads of the cashiers, seized the 
money in the till, and made off to Canada. Seized, after 
crossing the border by their pursuers, they were given up to 
the Canadian authorities, and a warrant for their extradition 
was formally applied for. It is clear that their offence was, 
in the eye both of the law of the United States and of Canada, 
as of every other civilized community, robbery, if it was not an 
act of war; and, therefore, the treaty would, had there been no 
war, have applied as matter of course. 

sut the prisoners set up the defence that they were officers 
and soldiers of a State at war with the United States, that 
they acted under an express commission, authorizing and 
directing their procedure, signed by President Davis; that 
their act was, therefore, not robbery, but warlike capture from 
an enemy ; that, therefore, it did not fall within the provisions 
of the treaty, and that, as we had recognized a state of bellige- 
rency between their country and the United States, we were 
estopped from surrendering them as guilty of a civil offence. 
On the other side, the counsel for the United States argued 
that, granting a state of war, the act complained of was not 
consonant with the usages of war, nor covered by its privileges, 
being a mere isolated attempt upon a town remote from the 
seat of hostilities. But they also seem to have denied that there 
was any state of war between the Federals and Confederates, 
insisting that the latter were still citizens, and consequently 
amenable to the ordinary jurisdiction of the courts. 

If we consider these opposing pleas in the light of inter- 
national law, we shall see that on both sides they are either 
untenable or irrelevant. In the first place, it is impossible that 
we should refuse to the Confederates all the rights of bellige- 
rents. These rights have not only been recognized by the 
Queen’s proclamation, but they have been, in the whole course 
of the war, recognised by the acts of the Federals themselves. 
If the Confederates are not belligerents they must be traitors, 
outlaws, and pirates; but the Federals have in no one instance 
shot, hung, or even tried them as such. On the contrary, they 
have exchanged prisoners with them, acknowledged flags of truce, 
treated captured property as prize of war, captured persons as 
prisoners of war, and have sent and received commissioners to 
treat of peace. Moreover, when General Dix issued an order, 
still unrecalled, that the troops should follow and fire on any 
future raiders, he recognised them as at war, for troops have 
no right to fire on citizens, even though escaping after commit- 
ting a robbery.- Therefore it is clearly too late for the States’ 
authorities to say that there is no belligerency between them 
and the Confederates, and that therefore they are to be sur- 
rendered as ordinary fugitives from regular justice. 

But, on the other hand, it does not follow that the Confede- 
rate commission would cover with immunity such acts as the 
St. Alban’s raid. War has a sharp code of itsown. It hangs 
up a spy, though a commissioned officer, and expressly sent on 
that service. [t sanctions the putting of guerillas to the 
sword, whenever caught; a principle which the Duke of Wel- 
lington distinctly announced in his proclamation on entering 
France. It warrants the putting to death a garrison that 





attempts to defend an untenable port. And therefore it is 
by no means clear that the persons guilty of such a proceeding 
as the plunder of a bank five hundred miles from the seat of 
war, would be protected from the summary application of mar- 
tial law at the hands of their captors, by the mere fact that 
they had orders from their superior officers to make the 
attempt. Certainly, the Confederates, after hanging the 
marauders of Sherman’s army, could scarcely expect that the 
Federals should give longer shrift to the St. Alban’s raiders. 
But when the United States argue that if the act was in 
violation of the rules of war it was therefore robbery, they go 
too far on the other side, and lay down a position on which we 


must join issue with them. The instances we have re- 
ferred to show clearly the distinction. In a state of 
war a spy may be hung, though civilly guilty of no 


offence whatsoever. So, in a state of war, it is not usual to 
hang a captured enemy, though he has killed one of our own 
countrymen, and therefore, civilly, is guilty of murder. It does 
not follow then that what would in peace be robbery, is rob- 
bery during a state of war, even though it may be an offence 
punishable by the usages of war. 

In this difficulty of conflicting claims the true principle 
to guide us is this. A state of war (which we repeat we 


must consider as existing between Federals and Con- 
federates) annihilates all legal rights between the two 


belligerents. ‘To kill each other is no longer murder; to take 
each other’s property is no longer robbery. No doubt, the 
common practice of civilization limits this anarchy to the cases 
where the killing and the spoiling are done by recognised 
authority and in recognised fashion, and it sanctions the 
punishing of an excess by instant penalties. But these 
penalties are not the imposition of a law; they are only the 
reverting to a state of lawlessness and the original rights of 
war. A spy or a plunderer is hung, not by statute, but 
because every captive’s life is forfeited, and his is not to be 
spared if he violates the conditions which usually are allowed 
to protect life. These principles are thoroughly recognised in 
our own jurisprudence. When a nation is at war with us, all 
its citizens are what our books style “alien enemies.” In 
strictness their lives and their goods are forfeited, and it 
is only as an act of grace that during good behaviour 
they are allowed in their persons legal protection. So 
clearly is this the case that our government may at any 
moment, and without any cause assigned, seize and imprison 
them for life, as Napoleon in fact did in the case of the 
English residents in France when the last war broke out, 
violating thereby no law, but only the courtesy of nations. 
An alien enemy having, then, no rights of property or 
person, has, in strictness, no rights of trial. He cannot 
maintain an action, he cannot sue out a habeas corpus for 
his liberation. If he commits a criminal offence we may, as 
a matter of grace, allow him a trial, but we need not, for we 
have already a right to imprison or to kill him, and we may 
exercise these rights without form of trial, if we think them 
proper penalties for the offence we assume him to be guilty of. 

Applying these principles to the case of offences between 
the Federals and Confederates, we see clearly that a bank 
plunder cannot be robbery—not because it is covered or 
directed by a commission, but because the state of war has 
abolished all laws and all rights as between the two parties. 
The rules of war may regulate their mutual conduct, but they 
cannot establish civil rights. There is such an absence of 
civil rights that if Confederates are found on Federal ground, 
they are liable to be imprisoned, or shot without trial. But if 
this is the case on one side, it must be equally so on the other. 
The Confederates may capture their enemy’s property where 
they can find it, being thereby guilty of no civil offence, 
though subject to be strung up on the next tree if caught. 
But, being guilty of no civil offence, it is clear that we cannot 
surrender them as having been guilty of robbery. 

If, indeed, we reflect on the consequences of our admitting 
extradition in such cases, we shall recognise the impossibility 
of our acting on it. The Confederates, whom we delivered up, 
could claim no trial in the ordinary courts. Their own plea, 
that they are belligerent, would exclude them, as alien enemies, 
from all rights. They might be tried by court-martial and 
shot, or hung or imprisoned for life, or transported as their 
captors might please. Kennedy, in fact, was so tried by court- 
martial for a similar offence. Now, it is impossible for us to 
sanction a principle which would, in like manner, call upon us 
to surrender fugitive Poles, or Hungarians, or Italians on the 
charge of having lawlessly broken into dwelling-houses in the 
territories of Russia, or Austria, or the States of the Church. 
The acclamation with which, only last session, the House of 
Commons dismissed a Bill which might have allowed to Prussia 
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a pretence for such a claim, proves how sound is our national 
instinct on this point. But it is well also to point out how 
instinct is justified and supported by sound principle. 

At the same time it is right to remember that the same 
principle involves proper limitations, and imposes certain 
duties. One of our own subjects could not justify a raid, or 
an act of piracy, or robbery, on the plea of belligerency, be- 
cause that plea applies only to subjects of the respective 
States, not to those who are subjects of neutral States. On 
this ground Burley, a British subject, who attempted the 
capture of a United States’ vessel, clearly fell within the extra- 
dition treaty, and was properly surrendered to take his trial in 
the ordinary tribunals. And though we may not surrender 
Confederates, we are bound to punish them ourselves if they 
make our territory a base of operations, and so infringe our 
neutrality, and expose us to risk of war. Enjoying our hos- 
pitality and protection, they are as much bound by our laws 


as we are, and if they infringe our laws, to the detriment of 


a neighbouring and friendly State, we are bound to prevent or 
punish them. If we failed in this duty, we should, according 
to every authority in international law, justify the Federals in 
pursuing them into our territory, on the very same principle 
on which we justified the capture and burning of the Caroline 
in their’s during the Canadian rebellion. These deplorable 
consequences will, however, we trust, be averted by the 
Canadian Supreme Courts refusing extradition, but itself in- 
flicting punisment on the raiders. Since we can do this, it is 
needless to enter into hypothetical cases in which, during war, 
crime might chance to remain unredressed. No laws can 
meet every conceivable case, and a state of war is too un- 
natural not to bring in its train certain possibilities of crime 
being unpunished. This, however, is not our concern at pre- 
sent, where a clear principle guides us, and enables us to do 
right without fear of doing wrong. 





“ CARTHUSIANA DOMUS.” 


Tue Times has done good service to the Charterhouse in 
opening its columns to a full discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages which would attend the recommended removal 
of the school, and has conferred a still further benefit by giving 
the weight of its own opinions in favour of the proposed change. 
Indeed, it appears to us that the question is so one-sided as 
hardly to admit of an argument; but as some minds are— 
like the institutions they admire—of a mediwval nature, and 
incapable of appreciating the changes which an altered state 
of society necessitates, it may be desirable to see on what pos- 
sible grounds the recommendation of the Royal Commissioners 
can be objected to, and to consider how far it is strengthened 
by the arguments of old Carthusians in its favour. 

The recommendation to remove the school from the very 
dirtiest quarter of the metropolis to some pleasant country spot, 
within easy access of London by rail, appears to us not only 
based on common sense, but calculated to place Charterhouse 
on an equal footing with its more modern competitors, which 
all enjoy the preference which parents, in selecting a school 
for their children, must naturally give to open and healthy 
situations. But it is urged, on the other hand, that Charter- 
house is not unhealthy. ‘True, the locality is not subject to any 
special epidemics; but surely no sane person (unafllicted with 
medieval ophthalmia) will be found to advocate the training of 
boys’ bodies and minds in the midst of a crowded city as 
vdvantagcous either on the score ofehealth or improvement of 
intellect. We have all felt the effects of atmosphere and local 
situations on our own spirits, and can we doubt their action on 
the mind and character of youth? Contrast the gloomy, 
prison-like playground of Charterhouse, its black walls and 
blacker trees, with Eton’s play-fields studded with stately elms 
and bounded by Father Thames, or with Harrow’s cricket- 
ground and far-stretching landscape, and then think which of 
them would best afford the health and happiness which, besides 
education, we seek to attain for our children. 

We never yet met a Carthusian—and it has been our good 
fortune to know many—who preserved a romantic reminiscence 
of the locale in which his boyish days were spent. He may 
have been well educated, liked his masters, and have made 
pleasant friends, but he never could have the same feelings for 
the school itself as are inspired by Eton and Harrow. 





Another point in connection with the removal of Charter- 
house is that of day-boys; and upon this question two Car- 
thusian correspondents of the J'imes, “ Carthusianus tempore 
Russell,” and “ W. John G. Talbot,” differ very materially. 
The former states that in his time day-boys formed an insig- 








nificant portion of the school, and seldom rose above the lower 
forms; while Mr. Talbot steps forward as their champion, and 
shows that while he was at Charterhouse the day-boys num- 
bered about fifty out of 180, and that he himself—a day-boy— 
became captain of the school. Now we believe that both these 
gentlemen are to a certain extent right in their statements, 
“Tempore Russell,” when Charterhouse numbered its 500 
scholars, day-boys were at a discount. Their number was 
small, and, beyond their attendance at school-hours, they had 
nothing in common with the foundation boys or boarders. 
They took no part in the school games, and old Carthusians 
may remember the time when if a stray day-boy was detected 
within bounds after school hours, he became the legitimate 
object of a hunt. As, however, boarders fell off in number the 
day-boy element increased; and, doubtless, if the school be 
continued in its present site, it will, with the exception of the 
foundation, become an establishment for the education of day- 
boys only. But ought this transition to be suffered ? and ought 
the intentions of the founder to be so completely frustrated ? 
The foundation boys, whose claims for consideration, we submit, 
are paramount to all, can only reap the full and proper advan- 
tages of their position by being members of a large and in- 
fluential public school; and this conversion of Charterhouse into 
a day-school would be equally impolitic and unjust. 

We therefore sincerely trust that this degeneracy is not 
in store for one of the oldest, and, at one time, most popular 
institutions of this country, but that the school of Havelock, 
Thackeray, and of Leech may regain the prestige it acquired in 
their boyish days, and that under a brighter sun and purer 
atmosphere “ floreat ad aternum.” 


THE TRIPLE TRIAL. 


Arter three trials, in two of which he was the accused, and 
in one a witness, Serafino Pelizzoni has been liberated from 
custody, and no further penalty hangs over his head for his 
share, whatever it may have been, in the tragical encounter 
at the Golden Anchor, which took place on the evening of the 
26th of last December, and led to the death of Michael Har- 
rington. When the verdict of Not Guilty was given at the 
latest of those trials—that of Pelizzoni for wounding the pot- 
boy, Rebbeck—an exclamation of delight and satisfaction burst 
from the persons in court, such as we do not usually find in 
trials not involving any political issue, and which Mr. Baron 
Channell, who tried the case, vainly endeavoured to repress, 
This proceeded partly, there can be no doubt, from the Italians 
present, who were naturally pleased at seeing their countryman 
rescued from a very grave position; but it is certain that 
many English joined in the expression of feeling, both inside 
and outside the court. The fact can only be accounted for by 
the existence of a very strong and general opinion that 
Pelizzoni was innocent of the killing of Harrington and of the 
wounding of Rebbeck. When to this are added the much 
more important facts that Gregorio Mogni has confessed to 
both crimes, that a jury has found him guilty on evidence 
which seemed to them conclusive, independently of his self- 
accusation, and that another jury has now acquitted Pelizzoni 
of the minor charge of wounding Rebbeck, it may, we think, be 
assumedthat there is a strong probability of the right man having 
at length been made responsible for both offences, and that the 
Government did nothing more than its simple duty in setting 
Serafino free after his long detention of nearly four months, 
and his horribly near prospect of the rope and the white cap. 
Never has a criminal charge been more perseveringly sifted ; and 
assuredly it must be added that never did one require more 
sifting, on account of the extraordinary complication of the 
facts, and the singular contradictions—though possibly the 
perfectly honest contradictions—of the witnesses. We will not 
go so far as to say that even now the case is entirely freed from 
doubt ; but the balance of probability seems so much in favour 
of the final decision being the right one that we see no ground 
for any apprehension that we have a murderer in our midst, 
whom the law had actually got firmly in its grip, but whom it 
was afterwards bamboozled into relinquishing. It was decidedly 
a fortunate occurrence that Pelizzoni’s earnest demand at 
the final trial last week, viz., that the jury should be half 
composed of foreigners, could not be complied with. Had he 
got six lialians among the jury, and the result had been the 
same as it has turned out to be (of which in such a case there 
could be no doubt), it might have been said that national 
feeling had had something to do with the acquittal; but, 
under the circumstances, the jury having been composed 
entirely of Englishmen, such an objection cannot possibly be 
made. The facts have been examined into with all fairness 
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and impartiality, and the result, though it may displease some, 
cannot be honestly impeached. 

We need not again trace the labyrinth of statement and 
counter-statement into which the evidence branches out, since, 


in commenting on the two first trials in our impression of 


March 11th, we were at some pains to place both sides of the 
question distinctly before the reader, and to show in what 
respects different portions of the testimony confirmed, and in 
what respects contradicted, each other. The view we then took, 
that the tendency of the evidence was rather to fix the guilt on 
Mogni than on Pelizzoni, is upheld by the additional facts 
brought out on the third trial. The strongest point on the 
side of the original prosecution was the emphatic statement of 
several of the witnesses that Pelizzoni was the only Italian in 
the room at the time Harrington and the others were stabbed. 
It is now shown beyond dispute that the same witnesses 
had said the very reverse when examined at the police-office 
immediately after the transaction. Withoatimputing to them 
wilful perversion, it is certain that they were much more 
likely to be right when the facts were fresh in their memory than 
after the lapse of some weeks and the confusing effect of 
police suggestions. It was admitted by these witnesses, when 
cross-examined at the final trial, that this discrepancy existed 
between their earlier and their later testimony; and no satis- 
factory account was given of the difference. ‘Then, additional 
witnesses were brought forward, to confirm the case for the 
defence, that there was a rush of several Italians into the room, 
for the purpose of avenging some real or fancied insult offered 
by the English to their foreign associates; and, though some 
of these witnesses were themselves Italians, their evidence 
showed no sign of perjury, and they were supported by English 
testimony. It is difficult to understand why this evidence was 
not produced on the two first trials, and, notwithstanding the 
opinion expressed by Baron Channell that the police acted 
properly throughout, the public will hardly be persuaded 
that the constables and inspectors concerned in the case did not 
show an undue precipitancy in assuming the guilt of Pelizzoni, 
and an excess of professional tenacity in clinging at all hazards 
to their first impression. Another circumstance of singular 
force, as helping to fix the guilt on Mogni, is the fact of the 
surgeon who attended Rebbeck having said that the blow was 
probably struck by a left-handed man, which Mogni proves to 
be. Lastly, we have the statement of Mogni himself, who 
swears that he stabbed Rebbeck as well as Harrington, and 
even gives a horribly precise account of the way in which he 
committed both acts. It is suggested, by those who have made 
up their minds that Pelizzoni dealt both blows, that Mogni is 
animated by some romantic devotion to his cousin, and is ready 
to endure five years’ penal servitude to save him from the 
gallows; and it is likewise contended that the other Italian 
witnesses have entered into a deliberate conspiracy to further 
that end. Such a theory is too wild for serious discussion. 
The conduct of Mogni immediately after the affray was in every 
respect that of a man conscious of guilt; his knife, which he 
took care to get rid of on the evening in question, was just 
such a weapon as might have inflicted the wounds, while 
Pelizzoni had no knife about him but a small one, which mani- 
festly had not been, and could not have been, used for such a 
purpose; the latter had not had an opportunity before his 
arrest of getting rid of any weapon; and the question of 
identity is confused and rendered doubtful by the likeness of 
the two prisoners, who are cousins. We therefore do not see 
how it was possible for the jury last Saturday to come to any 
other decision than that at which they arrived. 

So extraordinary a case must not be allowed to pass without 
the lessons which it teaches being taken to heart, and properly 
applied. Leaving out of view the more extreme question of 
the fitness or unfitness of attaching an irrevocable penalty to 
crimes which can only be proved by the fallible process of circum- 
stantial evidence (though it is impossible not to see that the 
advocates for the abolition of capital punishment have a strong 
argument in their favour in the narrow escape of Pelizzoni 
from hanging), two very obvious morals arise out of the three 
trials and the two convictions which have so powerfully excited 
public attention during the last few months. One is the neces- 
sity for a public prosecutor. At present, the police are the 
prosecutors in such cases; and, while we do not wish tw attri- 
bute to them any motives of exceptional malignity, it is beyond 
cavil that their sense of calm and impartial justice is 
blunted by the constant wrestle with crime and rascality, and 
the compulsion which they are under of manoeuvring and 
counter-plotting. They are imperfectly-educated men, having 
only a coarse perception of the value of evidence; and, when 
once they make up their minds that a certain person is guilty, 
they seem to possess a false pride in standing to their original 
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idea through thick and thin. Of late years we have seen many 
crimes escape punishment altogether, the police being manifestly 
from the first on the wrong scent; and we have now only just 
been spared, by a most singular train of events, the horror of 
hanging a man probably quite innocent of his imputed crime, 
and then, perhaps, of discovering, when it was too late, the 
fatal error we had committed. In-the hands of an educated 
and responsible lawyer, such mistakes would be far less likely 
to occur; and the law would gain in dignity by being set in 
motion by one better qualified for such a task than those can 
be whose duties are of a totally different kind. The other 


suggestion is the growing want of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. The peculiar circumstances of the Pelizzoni 
case gave the accused a veritable second trial, which 


established his innocence ; but such circumstances do not 
often happen, while the need of a higher court is constantly 
arising. A kind of hesitation is creeping over the administra- 
tion of justice, the effect, doubtless, of an ever-increasing con- 
scientiousness in the disposal of life and liberty. We are 
continually revising our verdicts; but as yet we have abso- 
lutely no proper tribunal for their revision. Will not this triple 
trial teach us the value of such a tribunal, and excite us to the 
satisfaction of a judicial want ? 


DR. JOHN CRAIG. 


We thought that when we had disposed of the pauper 
nurses of St. Giles’s Infirmary we had learnt the worst that 
could be told us of poor Richard Gibson’s death, as far as the 
inhumanity of those who had the care of him contributed te 
it. But we have only had to live a week longer to find that 
the misconduct of these tipsy old harpies is thrown into the 
shade by the greater sin of an educated gentleman, a member 
of a profession from which we have a right, above all things, 
to expect compassion towards human suffering. He could not, 
as they could, plead either ignorance, or the irksomeness of 
compelled and unrewarded services. If they neglected their 
patients, they at least were not voluntary candidates for the 
task of nursing them. If they sold them the dinners to which 
they had a right, and got tipsy on the beer which the doctor 
had ordered them for a stimulant, they acted as they were 
likely to act. We do not expect grapes from thorns, or figs 
from thistles. Their fault was less theirs than that of the 
system which appointed them to a duty for which they had 
not a single qualification. But Dr. John Craig stands in a 
very different category. By the obligations he undertook, by 
the duty he owed to his profession and to his own position, by 
the helplessness and the unfriended condition of those com- 
mitted to his charge, he was bound to do his work thoroughly, 
and leave nothing undone which skill or zeai could suggest te 
alleviate their sufferings. Yet, on his own showing, he has, in 
the case at least of poor Gibson, fallen scandalously short of 
his duty; and his evidence is not without admissions that he did 
not even take the commonest precautions to fit himself for 
its proper discharge. 

We will not pain our readers by a description of the state in 
which Gibson was found by the constable who visited the 
infirmary after M‘Gee’s letter to Sir Thomas Henry. Indeed, 
words cannot describe it. It drew even from the parish 
overseer who accompanied him the exclamation, “ It is dread- 
ful.” But it was not only the work of disease; neglect had 
quite as much to do with it. The man was lying on a bed 
on which the poorest labourer would not have slept; on a thin 
mattress laid upon the hard boards. Dr. Craig saw the bed; 
saw that it was unfit for a man whose body was covered with 
sores. He says that he had the power to order extra bedding 
if he had chosen, and that the governor never refused him any- 
thing he asked for. Why, then, did he not order it? Is it 
possible that he was ignorant of his patient’s condition? He 
had attended him first in October for a few days, after Gibson’s 
admission. He resumed his attendance on the 16th or 17th 
of December, and continned it till the man died. Lither 
he must have known Gibson’s state, or he had not taken the 
pains to ascertain it. In either case he failed in his duty, and 
failed grossly. The strong probability is that the latter sup- 
position is correct. When he resumed the .charge of Gibson 
in December he did not consult the card which hangs at the 
top of each patient’s bed to see what treatment and diet he was 
on. He found him on the ordinary “ mutton diet” of the 
infirmary, and on that diet he left him till the middle of 
January. But when asked by Mr. Farnall of what. it con- 
sisted, he absolutely could not tell him. Again, Gibson had 
potatoes, but how many Dr. Craig could not say. He had broth, 
but how much, or of what it was made, he was also ignorant. 
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He professed to examine each patient every day, but when 
pressed by Mr. Farnall he admitted that he neither examined nor 
spoke to Gibson daily. Nay, though he knew that the patient 
was suffering from ulceration of the left leg, he could not say 
that he did more than examine it once a week. The un- 
fortunate man’s bed he never examined at all. These direct 
admissions are not the only evidence he bears against himself. 
His excuses and contradictions are equally remarkable. He 
explained his neglect to examine Gibson daily by saying that 
deceased’s face was sometimes averted! He said, again, that 
he considered one paid nurse sufficient, if the pauper nurses 
were efficient, though he formerly wrote in the workhouse book 
that “one paid nurse is quite insufficient for the requirements 
of the sick in this house.” He did not remember whether, 
when he was passing Gibson without being aware that he was 
delirious (which he must have ascertained, if he had done his 
duty), another pauper called his attention to him. But he 
does remember having checked M‘Gee when the latter was 
about to complain of “the state of another patient: “ M‘Gee 
was going to speak to me, and I said I did not require anyone 
to tell me.” 

If he did not, it was certainly not because of the diligence with 
which he discharged his duties. We cannot be surprised at 
the neglect of the nurses when the doctor set such an example. 
But from first to last the whole system pursued in this 
infirmary is a gross violation of common sense and humanity. 
The patients have breakfast at eight, dinner at twelve, and tea 
at four. After tea they have nothing till the next morning. 
If their appetites will not accommodate themselves to these 
hours, so much the worse for the patients. They must eat by 
the clock. If they have an inclination for food after the last 
appointed hour, they must wait till eight o’clock next morning. 
So rigidly is this stupid and brutal punctuality observed, that 
when Dr. Craig, four days before Gibson’s death, ordered him 
a pint of beer daily, he could not get it till the next day, 
though he was sinking. “It had to be ordered a day before- 
hand.” By what solemn formalities, we wonder, is the requi- 
sition for a pint of beer accompanied in the St. Giles’s workhouse? 
Surely the people who make these pernicious rules must be | 
destitute of the ordinary sympathies of humanity. ‘They | 
must look upon a pauper 
Indeed, we have had a startling proof in the course of this in- 
vestigation into Gibson’s death that they do so. For when 
M‘Gee was about to ask some questions of Dr. 
the guardians begged of Mr. Farnall that they should be 
asked through him, so as to save the medical man from being 
subjected to a pauper’s catechizing. This Christian request 
was not complied with. A pauper’s catechizing, indeed! 
Poor M‘Gee, pauper as he is, has acted throughout this 
miserable business with a humanity and a manliness which 
should put guardians, doctor, and nurses to the blush, 





THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 


WE are apt to feel too secure against the eee That 
most terrible disease is almost permanent in the East, at least 
in a modified form, and nothing but quarantine laws keep it 
from our shores. Year after year it is engendered from in- 
fected matter accumulating under the burning sun. It hovers 
continually on the coasts of the Mediterranean; and those 
who stroll along the beach at Malta or Leghorn often see, just 
rising above the waters, the gloomy walls where its victims are 
expiring. “ There it is,” they say, “ and there it will remain ;” 


but their confidence may one day prove misplaced. There 
seems to be a Jaw of the universe which requires occasional 
thinning of overgrown populations. The Asiatic cholera 


stalked through Europe in spite of quarantine; so may some 
Russian epidemic or the plague. One oversight may bring the 
Black Death to millions. One and one only of those ships, 
whose yellow flags flap lazily from the foremast in the Lazaretto 
harbour, m: Ly loosen from her moorings unpurified, and, after 
a lapse of thirty years, disembark some dreaded pestilence 
again at Sunderland or in the Thames. 

If once landed, whither would it march ? To the haunts for 
which it has most affinity, where human beings are packed 
together with as saving an eye to space as Finns and 
Laplanders in their ice-bound huts—to densely-populated 
districts like Bethnal Green, St. Clement’s, and St. Anne’s, 
where artisans and beggars, sick and whole, the dying and 
babes just born, are squeezed into rooms in which separation 
is impossible, and all the decencies and comforts of life are 
alike banished—to every spot, in short, in town or country, 
where drainage, sewerage, and ventilation are neglected. What 
adequate provisions have we made against its advance? Have 
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| changes, all would be well. 


we not left the first duty of domestic life in worse than its 
primitive state? Have we not been acting like the foolish 
birds that foul their own nests? Did not the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, learn to drain their towns and supply 
them with water for bathing as well as for drinking in a 
manner that puts our boasted advancement to shame? Do 
not the remains found in Peru and Mexico prove that the 
people of those lands in ancient times had cities better provided 
with water and sewerage than ours? Yet on such supplies 
how much depends! Where these are defective, health is 
inevitably enfeebled, squalid misery increased, and the blood 
predisposed to yield with fatal readiness to any morbific 
agency. Of this all medical men are fully aware, but their 
warnings are often heeded too late. In a letter on the spread 
of ty phus i in the Times of Good Friday last, Dr. Jeaffreson 
—‘ Thave no doubt that a firm administration of sanitary 
vaulted such as compelling landlords to empty, clean, lime- 
white, and supply an adequate amount of water to infected 
houses, would diminish by at least three-fourths the amount of 
typhus in London.” But there are other causes besides bad 
drainage and sewerage which contribute to the growth of disease. 
Certain districts in the capital are at this moment frightfully 
overcrowded in consequence of local and, we may hope, tempo- 


rary circumstances. Father Thames has warned us through 
our nostrils, and notinvain. ‘The present extension of the 
main drainage system is the result of his friendly appeal, 


but we ought now to turn our attention to other evils which 
5 
threaten to retard the improvement of the homes of the people. 
Happily they are incidental, and spring from what is on the 
? 1 5 
whole a good, 
Hundreds of houses are being destroyed, and tens of 
fo] < 
hundreds of occupants evicted. Railways are intersecting 
v o 
London in every direction, and eager speculators would, if all 
their schemes were approved, give a map of it, on which these 
PI g 

lines should be marked, the a cobweb. Man 
y 
of the proposed railways would have no chance of success before 
a committee of the House of Commons; but many, on the 
other hand, would be considered favourable to London traffic. 
They would sweep away piles of buildings unfit to be inha- 
bited, and thus do permanent good; but, at the same time, 
they would drive multitudes from their homes, compel them to 

y | 
seek shelter in some overpeopled vicinity, and thus do tempo- 
Personal inspection only can give an adequate 
3] + 1 

idea of the wretchedness of some of these hi ghly -rented 
dwellings; and it may be doubted whether the Russian 
peasant, who sleeps from year to year in his schube, or sheep- 
is not more to be envied than many a 


appearance of 


rary harm. 


skin, on the bare floor, 
wayfaring Englishman who turns aside to sojourn for a night 
in the heart of the metropolis of civilization. 

Besides new railways, another cause of evictions on a large 
scale is the construction of extensive shops, workshops, and 
Old-established businesses assume gigantic pro- 
portions, and swallow up smaller trading. Property in the 
City is too valuable to be used for habitation. Owners of 
shops let out the upper part of their premises as offices, and, 
when the lucrative labours of the day are done, retire, by 
railway or omnibus, to suburban villas. Hence the house-room 
available for the poor is diminished, and as the needy artizan 
must live near his work, there follows the crowding into narrow 
spaces, dear, noxious, and foul. The magnificent improvements 
made of late years in the city of Paris have excited among us little 
emulation, yet they have produced some self-respect and self- 
interest also, have quickened us in some degree to widen old 
streets or to build new ones. All this, though an immense 
advantage on the whole, gives rise to much annoyance and 
suffering at the time. If provision could be made beforehand 
for those who are to be driven from their homes by such 
But this has not been attempted; 
and many of the houseless poor have been fain to sleep on the 
cold stones under porticoes, and sigh for the comforts accorded 
to their employer’s horse. We read with pity of the Libyans, 
who dwelt, some in houses of salt, and others in tents of 
asphodel bound with rushes, but there are numbers near our 
doors to wl such would be palaces—numbers on 


warehouses. 


hom abodes 
whom modern improvements inflict the punishment formerly 
attached to high treason in France, and strip the roof from 
over their heads, or raze their dwellings to the ground. Vestries 
too and district boards, under the Local Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, are constantly dislodging the poor in consequence of 
representations made by medical officers. But the refugees, 
who are expelled from this court, betake themselves to that 
alley, where the process is ere long renewed, till the most help- 
less, hunted from place to place like outcasts or pariahs, seek 


_ only a hole where they may gather up their weary limbs, and 
| bury their sorrows and disgust at human cruelty in the dust 
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of death. If, when a bill is about to be sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment for an improvement in our public buildings, or the con- 
struction of a new railway line through the metropolis, a 
philanthropic member urges the necessity of providing homes 
for the poor, whom these measures will evict, he is told that 
the Government has something else to do besides turning land- 
lords of lodging-houses or embarking in building speculations. 
Nay, an Attorney-General has been heard to remind such 
gentlemen that theirs is “merely a sentimental view of the 
subject.” Thus the sentimentality of housing the homeless is 
shifted by the Legislature on the shoulders of individuals, who, 
happening to be amiably eccentric, form themselves into societies 
such as that which was chartered in 1845, and erected near the 
Old St. Pancras Church the first pile of buildings for the 
industrious classes, at the cost of £16,000—a noble design, by 
which comfortable rooms may be hired at moderate rents. 
Another society purchased freehold or leasehold property in 
densely-populated neighbourhoods, put them in repair, and let 
them out at a less rental than elsewhere in the same vicinity. 
This was also a work of true charity, but too often little appre- 
ciated. Long habits of squalor and crowded living have so 
inured many of the lower orders to an atmosphere morally and 
materially corrupt, that they have lost all desire for better 
lodging. 

The poorest must be raised from degradation, if at all, by 
slow degrees, and for the more sober and orderly, Mr. Moffatt’s 
plan, proposed three-and-twenty years ago, still remains to be 
We need at this moment, a hundred-fold 
more than we did in 1842, suburban villages. provided with 
lines of residences for the London poor, and constructed with 
proper attention to drainage and ventilation. Such buildings 
might be raised by companies, and prove a good commercial 
speculation, if made with the railway 
authorities to convey the artisans who should tenant them to 
and from town every day, at convenient hours. Nothing can 
be conceived more likely to promote their health and comfort, 
as well as that of their families. To us in general it would be a 
great boon, since it would lessen that increasing agecregation of 





put in operation. 


arrangements were 


human lives in our central districts, from which so much miserv 
and disease is to be apprehended. The success of the Tem- 
perance Building Society and National Freehold Land Society 
is @ guarantee against its failure, if fairly tried. The occupants 
of houses thus situated would be far more accessible to pastoral 
influences than ever they could be in the City, and the Sabbath 
would be to them indeed a day of rest when the sound of the 
church-going bell would be wafted to them over sparkling rivers 
and green fields. The “sentimental” view of the subject 
would unite with the practical, and the plan, regarded morally 
or physically, would be a gain anda triumph. The railways, 
by co-operating in it, would achieve their highest utility: and 
the tired artisan, by “shaking to all the liberal air the dust 
and din and steam of town,’’ would become. we may hope and 
believe, a better member of society and 


} a healthier parent of 
unborn. 


artisans as vet 


OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Tue result of the boat-race has, of course, considerably disgusted 
Cambridge men in general, and it is probable that some attempt 
will be made to remodel the scheme which at present obtains for 
the choice and training of the University crew. The Pall Mall 
Gazette gave a useful suggestion in an article on the race, which the 
authorities of the Boat Club would do well to consider; the writer 
advising that as cricket clubs hire professionals to teach them 
cricket, so the University Boat Club should hire a thorough water- 
man, and put their best men to row behind him, and so learn if 
possible a winning stroke. This year they had undoubtedly mate- 
rial to win the race, and it is to be hoped that by this, or some 
other device, they will next year have a style worthy of their 
material. It is to be hoped, also, that the University will not lose 
confidence in Mr. Lawes, who is quite equal to rowing stroke in 
even a much better boat than Cambridge sent this year to Putney. 

he defeat was the more trying in Cambridge, from the fact that 
the telegraph announced a clever victory over Oxford by two 
lengths, and the mews was so far believed that bets were paid and 
flags of triumph hoisted. 

The Times, in its remarks on the race, renewed the old story of 
favouritism in the choice of the crew, but the general verdict of 
Cambridge men will condemn such suggestions. There was an 
amusing commentary on this sort of accusation in the earliest days 
of the late University boat. The “ trial eights” had the usual race, 
and an Emmanuel man rowed stroke of the winning boat, and yet 
he was not selected by the Captain of the Boat Club to take the 
same place—or any place—in the ultimate crew. Thereupon an 
angry letter appeared in the Cambridge papers, asserting that the 
favour shown to Eton was too barefaced, and that Mr. Lawes was 
chosen in preference to the stroke of the successful “ trial eight,” 
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only because he was an Eton man. The letter was disposed of by 
a quiet statement to the effect that as Mr. Lawes and his rival was 
both Eton men, the accusation of Eton favouritism could scarcely 
be allowed to hold. 

The Rectory of Ovington, in the gift of the University, is now 
vacant. The value, as given in the Clergy List, is £415, but the 
living is worth rather more than that; and, as it is in a healthy 
situation, near Watton, in Norfolk, there will probably be a large 
number of candidates for it. The late Rector was formerly a 
Fellow of St. John’s, and held the living for fifty-three years. It 
is dangerous to mention the names of candidates, as it is not 
always possible to give an exhaustive list, but the following are 
already announced :—Mr. C. J. Evans, of King’s, Curate at St. 
Edward’s ; Mr. C. H. Crosse, of Caius, a well-known “ poll-coach,” 
who has served a curacy near Cambridge ; Mr. Turing, of Trinity, 
one of the chaplains of that college; and Mr. Duke, of Caius, 
Curate to Mr. Clayton, at Trinity Church. The list would have 
been larger if the vacancy had occurred during term time, and 
it will most probably be considerably extended before the day for 
voting arrives. 

Attention is now being called to the necessity for doing some- 
thing towards supplying the general demand for curates. | A large 
per-centage of incumbents seem to pass their time in doing 
nothing else but search for young men to fill their curacies, and 
the search is very often a hopeless one. With fewer prizes than 
ever before them, curates are more determined than ever not to 
“bury ” themselves in places that “lead to nothing,” and that is a 
difficulty which an increased numerical supply of men will scarcely 
remove, However, such an increase will be a step in the right 
direction, and one or two schemes are under consideration, which 
it is hoped may secure the desired result. A proposal which finds 
favour with some is ‘a cheap college” in one of the Universities, 
and the supporters of this scheme persuade themselves that men 
thus educated will receive the full benefit of a University training, 
without being called upon to encounter the wonted cost. It is 
difficult to understand how this can be the case. As things now are, 
the necessary expenses of living are cut down toe minimum at 
several colleges in the University, and it is a question whether the 
most rigid economy could reduce such expenses by more than a 
pound or two in the course of the year. Other expenses are, of 
course, in men’s own hands, and consist chiefly of subscriptions to 
boat clubs, and cricket clubs, and so on,—speaking now of the 
most economical class of students. If these expenses are 
cut down in the “cheap college,’ its inmates will certainly 


not derive the full benefits of a University training, for a 
mental education without a corresponding discipline in the 


wav of bodily athletics will not turn out “ University men.” 
A “correspondent of the Guardian says that “in order to 
elevate and ennoble its inmates, such a college should 
have a more religious tone about all its arrangements than is to 
be found in existing establishments ;” but there can be little doubt 
that a combination of “ religion” with “ cheapness” would be the 
most unfortunate thing for the general interests of the former in 
the University at large that could possibly be devised. The other, 
and by far the better scheme, is understood to have originated with 
the Regius Professor of Divinity in Oxford, and the Hulsean Pro- 
fessor in Cambridge. They propose that a subscription list should 
be formed for the purpose of supplying private help to deserving 
men, who without such help could not obtain a University educa- 
tion. Any one who has been engaged in school work must know 
how many excellent men there are who are forced into mercantile 
or professional life because they cannot provide the money neces- 
sary for carrying out their real desire for a University education 
as a preliminary to clerical life. If it were known that assistance 
could be obtained for such men, the masters of schools would be 
able to recommend a sufficient number of promising pupils each 
year to the trustees of the fund, and the only persons who need 
know anything about it would be those personally concerned in 
the receiving or the adjudging of the grants. Men whose incomes 
were thus supplemented could enter at any of the quieter colleges, 
and take their place with their fellow-undergraduates, and receive 
all the advantages of a University education. There is no doubt 
that by this means a large amount of earnestness would be intro- 
duced among the men who serve curacies. Considering the vast 
amount which is given in charity, and the readiness with which 
any call for a good object is responded to by a certain somewhat 
limited class, it may be considered certain that an appreciable 
effect would very speedily be produced upon the supply of eligible 
curates. An income of £15,000 would enable the trustees to grant 
£100 a year to 150 young men—that is, to send up fifty men every 
year to the Universities. 

A curious example of the interference of conflicting Graces has 
been discovered, and the remedy was applied at the last Congrega- 
tion. On May 20, 1858, it was determined that men who had 
obtained honours in the Moral or Natural Sciences’ Tripos might 
present themselves as candidates for honours in the next Law 
Tripos, the interval between the two Triposes amounting to a good 
half-year. But on February 23, 1860, the time for the Moral and 
Natural Sciences’ Tripos was changed from the Lent Term to the 
close of the October Term, when the Law Tripos Examination was 
also held, by which arrangement the permission of 1555 was 
nullified. An additional year has now been granted, under certain 
limitations, to candidates for Law Honours. , 

The Syndicate appointed to consider the B.A. and Previous 
Examinations, as well as the improvement of Theological Education 
in the University, have taken in good part the signal rejection of 




































































































































their proposed Matriculation Examination on the 23rd of March, 


and announce that they have set to work upon a scheme of 


examinations which they hope to submit to the Senate before the 
Ist of June next. A Grace passed the Senate at the last Congre- 
gation, granting the necessary extension of the period of their 
powers, which would otherwise have expired at the end of the Lent 
Term. 

To continue the remarks of my last letter on the Church move- 
ment in Cambridge, which I see quoted in extenso in the Cambridge 
Chronicle. A more frequent celebration of the Eucharist has 
become so usual—almost universal—throughout the kingdom, that 
even in college chapels a movement in that direction has been 
made or attempted, At St. John’s, where so many improvements 
are now being made, there is a weekly celebration ; and at another 
of the large colleges something of the kind would probably be 
accomplished, if it were not for the feeling that the style in which 
the celebration is there conducted already prevents the attendance 
of the men who would make the greatest use of more frequent 
opportunities. A bare “twice a term” is certainly behind the 
spirit of the age, and it may some time strike the Cambridge 
Branch of the English Church Union as an excellent method of 
throwing off a little of its superfluous energy, to have one of the 
rubrics at the end of the Communion Service printed as a hand- 
bill, and posted on the walls and in the windows of the town : 
“Tn cathedral and collegiate churches, and colleges, where there 
are many priests and deacons, they shall all receive the Com- 
munion with the priest every Sunday at the least, except they 
have a reasonable cause to the contrary.” It is hoped that the 
noble chapel which St. John’s is now building will move Trinity 
to rebuild its own chapel, for, however striking the interior 
spectacle may be at the evening service on Sunday, the external 
effect of the building is, to say the least, unfortunate as seen from 
the street. There seems to be some question whether the massive 
tower, which Mr. Henry Hoare’s munificence has tempted St. John’s 
to substitute for Mr. Scott’s elegant spire, will, after all, be any 
improvement to the chapel. 

There is a prospect of a great work being done in St. Michael's 
Church, if sufficient funds can be raised. Mr. Holman Hunt has 
undertaken to conduct the pictorial decoration of the walls of the 
church, and a sum of about £1,500 will be required in order to 
carry out his designs satisfactorily. The church affords ample 
scope for the artist, and it is very much to be hoped that the 
decoration will be accomplished. The parishioners are desirous to 
forward the work, and the Master and Seniors of Trinity College, 
who are the patrons, have abundant means at their disposal, The 
aisles of the chancel formerly served as chapels to the students of 
Michael House, of Trinity College, and of Gonville and Caius 
College, and the building itself is ascribed to Hervey de Stanton, 
the founder of Michael House in 1324, so that the proposed deco- 
rations should have an interest for a large number of University 
men. The lofty west wall, and the pier arches of the nave, are 
unusually well fitted for Mr. Hunt’s chaste pencil. So far, 
Mr. Hunt has expressed an intention of painting subject-pictures 
on the north and south walls of the chancel, and single figures over 
the chancel arches, with a subject-picture on the east wall of the 
north aisle, 
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PeRHArs there is no diocese in England in which the towns 
show fewer distinctive features than that of Salisbury. With 
some exceptions, all of any importance are situated in purely 
agricultural districts, and their traffic is generally confined 
to the requirements of the landowners, gentry, and farmers 
surrounding them. Dorchester and Salisbury, in fact, may be 
quoted as samples of the whole. The market-towns present 
a scene of great bustle and excitement on their market- 
days, and of singular quiet on others. Weymouth, Bourne- 
mouth, and the coast-towns, certainly differ somewhat from 
the others inland; but, viewed in relation to the question 
especially before us, not to an extent which claims particular 
notice. We may, therefore, before coming to other dioceses 
which will furnish more materials for comment, conclude in 
this paper what we have to say in general of the diocese of 
Salisbury, reserving some facts which may be more suitably 
dealt with at a future opportunity. 

In our journey through the diocese, our attention was 
frequently attracted to the excellent order and repair of the 
churches, and the picturesque appearance of the parsonages and 
schools. ‘This was the more noticeable, as in some of the districts 
we visited there were evidently among the inhabitants many poor 
and but few rich, yet their places of worship and their schools 
seemed equally as well cared for as those in much wealthier 
localities. In the course of our rambles, we frequently met 
with instances which tended to confirm us in our belief that 
the want of liberality in Church matters on the part of a 
large proportion of our aristocracy and moneyed classes arises 
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rather from that virtue not having been called into action, either 
by the teaching of ministers of religion or the stimulus occa- 
sioned by personal knowledge of the want of sufficient church 
accommodation, than to any defect of natural generosity. 

[t appears that we have given offence by the charge con- 
tained in our last number, that the aristocracy are wanting in 
liberality in their support of Church movements. We have 
not undertaken this inquiry without feeling that we shall often 
provoke the anger of some of our readers, and that it will even 
be our duty to do so. In making this charge we did not speak 
without good reason, nor is it a whit the less true because 
many instances of noble generosity may be found in the ranks 
of the aristocracy. We freely admit these instances; but they 
form the exception, not the rule. Let us cite a single case in 
proof of our position. We all know how long the present 
Bishop of London has been impressing on the wealthier portion 
of the population of the metropolis the necessity of contributing 
to his fund for the building and endowment of churches; yet 
the amount he has received, in proportion to the wealth of 
the area from which it has been contributed, is of the most 
trifling description. That abundant liberality is latent among 
our aristocracy, we are perfectly ready to admit; but the 
Church, as a body, seems unable to develop it. iiven the 
exceptional instances of munificence to which we have alluded, 
SOM m rather due to the fact that the donor’s sy! :pathies have 


1} 


been roused by personal observation, or by the judicious apph- 


; , ] at habit of 
eation of some clergyman on the spot, than to that h t ol 
, . . . . . - . . Pe at = 1 
charity which we especially expect Irom men ¢ I ranx and 


wealth. 

In the diocese of Salisbury we found s veral of these 
exceptional cases, but our space will not permit us to cite more 
than two or three. The first we will mention is that of the 
church at Wilton, built at the entire expense of the late Lord 
Herbert of Lea. Certainly, here is a specimen of liberality 
vell worthy of a member of the British aristocracy. On 
he building and ornamentation alone, we were informed, 
l no less a sum than £40,000. Another 


t 

he had expended n 

example, equally honourable, may be found in the Abbey 
Church, at Sherbourne.’ This beautiful specimen of medizeval 
ecclesiastical I 


architecture has from time to time been exposed 
O such peril and accident that 16 18 aimost a milrace lt has 
‘2 : ° . 7 ‘ ) %-¥ os 
survived them. In the time of the ( ommonwealth ( 3] ¢ ially, 
it ran great risk of demolition, for not only did the soldiers of 
, > . . . . , . 
‘romwe _vastate and plunder it at their discretion, but they 
( romwe Gevasta aU jit naer lta A 
applied it moreover to purposes utterly antagonistic not only 
] oe ; 1 ] 4 : ¢ 4] ae eT ey 

to the spirit of worship, but to the safety of the building ltsell. 
Among other facts tending to substantiate this assertion, 
} ‘ is] th oy} ] “oot . f ¢hp voenr L645 the TY; llowinge 
there 1s in tne parish register Of Une yea t Ln ! | y 
4 | : ] ) 9 _ » at Lo sot per 

entry :—** Paid for drying a barrel of gunpowder in the vestry 


and setting four hoops on the barrel 
Although after the Iles 
of the Abbey Church, stil appears to have cradually 


} 7 ] 4 ° —_— “ornate 45) . 
decayed from the want of needful temporary repairs, till the 


oration more care was taken 
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year 18: 


Indeed, we find from the report of t 
two of the great tower piers had given way, the lying 


+S. + Re, Pe . .y a 
8, when its condition became positively dangerous. 


| SB . ae ot 
ie architect, that 


buttresses of the choir had sunk so far as to be useless; and 
as the end of the tie-béams had decayed, the wall had moved 
outwardly several inches, and the crown of the choir-vault had 
dropped in consequence full seven inches, leaving a frightful series 
of fissures in the ribs, besides other damages equally deplorable.” 
A further proof of the insecure state of the building showed 
itself during service one Sunday, by the falling of one of the 
ribs from the roof, fortunately without injuring anyone. 
At last, in the year 1848, a meeting was called by the vicar, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration what steps should 
be adopted for the repair of the church, and a committee was 
appointed to collect subscriptions. The inhabitants ol the 
town and surrounding neighbourhood contributed very gene- 
rously, but the liberality of the late Earl of Digby, the lord 
of the manor and impropriator of the great tithes, sur- 
passed all the rest. He gave three separate donations to the 
fund, the first of £4,500, the second of £2,170, and the third of 
£O0U, The liberality of the Digby family did not stop even 
there. Great as had been the contributions of the Earl to the 
repairs of the church, a large sum was still required to complete 
them. At last a special vestry was called by the vicar and 
churchwardens, at which, to the creat joy of the parishioners, 
it was announced that Mr. Digby Wingfield Digby, who had 
then succeeded to the manor of Sherbourne, desired to take 
upon himself the completion of the restoration of the chureh at 
his own cost, thus incurring an expenditure far in excess of the 
very liberal donations of his uncle, the late Earl. It must not, 
however, be imagined that the generosity of the Digby family 
was restricted to the restoration of the church. They have been 
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large contributors to the school building, and, in fact, to every 
useful as well as charitable undertaking in the town and 
neighbourhood. 

Passing to Wimborne, we find that the Minster, one of the 
most ancient and interesting ecclesiastical foundations in the 
kingdom, has, capa oa indefatigable exertions of the Rev. 
Charles Onslow, one of the three clergymen attached to it, 
been restored, at an expense of £10,211. This sum does not 


embrace the cost of several memorial stained-glass windows of 


great beauty. The two transepts of the Minster, we regret to 
tind, still remain to be repaired. Again, the Wimborne 
Grammar School (the foundation of Queen Elizabeth) has, 
since its re-establishment in 1851, under the scheme of the 
Court of Chancery settled in 1848, started on a fresh career 
of usefulness. The Charity Commissioners, so frequently 
censured, merit every praise for the footing on which this 
school is now placed. Its income is £2,500 a year. Of 
this sum, the three clergymen attached to the Minster 
receive £250 each per annum, and the remainder is divided 
amongst the masters of the school, sixteen choristers, and the 
organist 
To speak of the diocese of Salisbury without mentioning the 
name of Lord Shaftesbury would be a great omission; for, 
independent of the high position which he holds in one section 
of the religious world, a large portion of his property lies in 
this diocese. An impression seems to obtain in some quarters 
that he limits his ropecye ae there to the evangelical 
f the Church of England. But people upon the 
spot give him credit for a larger liberality, 
the eller 0 denominations, the Wesleyans especially, can 
testify. It is indeed possible that, as a landlord, he somewhat 


members ( 
as the members of 


too much inclines to favour those of his tenantry who are 


regular in their attendance at church and who send their 
children to the s ‘hools. Such at least we found to be the 
opinion of some persons with whom we conversed; but the 
charge is not a serious one even if it is well founded. No 
needful work fails to receive his assistance. He subscribed £50) 


ards the repairs of the Minst Wimborne, and he has 
promised a handsome donation for the restoration of the two 
transepts whenever the neighbouring gentry come forward 
with contributions towards the same work. 

[t would be ungracious, while speaking of the benefactions of 
living men, to forget the generosity of one who, though 
deceased, survives in the grateful memory of the diocese, and 
deservedly—the late Sir Richard Glynn of Gaunt’s House. 
Though he was utte ‘rly without ostentation in the distribution 
of his charities, still enough is known to render a few instances 
worthy of mention. During more than a quarter of a century 
ute before the 


winter set in about £500 worth of flann I, in = of not less 


bef re hi di ith it was his custom to distri 


than six yards each, as well as coal and food, to the poor of all 
denominations without distinction of creed. It is also well 
known that the legacies bequeathed to old servants, who grew 
infirm in his employment, amount to about £300 per annum. 
But it would require a volume to enumerate all his good 
works; and even that would not suffice, as a very large pro- 
portion of his pecuniary charities were paid by cheque, in order 
that they might not be known to any but the recipient and 
himself. 

Sherbourne contains many valuable charities, all of which 
appear to be managed with justice and discretion, and of 
which, perhaps, the almshouse is the most important. 
The original charter provides for twenty poor brethren, who 
were to be called, “the Masters of St, 4ohn’s House,” with a 
“ Perpetual Priest,” whose duty it was to pray for the souls of 
he inmates. The numbers now admitted are sixteen poor men 
and eight poor women. They are received into the house on 
their own petition, and they are expected to take an oath that 
they will be content to live on the alms they receive, and do no 
manner of work for hire. 

In Sherbourne there is also an endowed grammar-school of 
considerable celebrity, founded by Edward VI. Nearly the 
whole of the domestic buildings formerly belonging to the abbe y 
are now eae to the use of this school, which, in 
common with all other public buildings in the town, is kept i 
the most perfect order. It would, in fact, be difficult to praise 
too highly the arrangements and care taken of the whole 
buildings connected directly or indirectly with the Abbey 
Church. Before quitting the subject, we cannot refrain from 
quoting from a remarkably well written little work on the 
Abbey Church, by the Rev. Edward Harston, M.A., a singular 
document found imbedded in one of the walls of the vicarage 
when undergoing some repairs. It is supposed to relate to the 
Sweating sickness which devastated the country in the reign of 
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Henry VII., and tends to show how little was sanitary science 
understood in those days :— 


* Be hyt knowen to alle Crystyn men and wymmen that oure holy 
fadir the Pope hath very knowlyche by revelacioun whate medicyne is 
for the siknys that raynyth nowe a monge the peple. Yu any wyse 
when that ye hyryth of this bull, furste sey in the worschup of God, 
of oure Lady and Seynte Martyne, iij. Pater noster, iij. Ave and a 


Crede, and the morrow after mediately hyre ye youre masse of 
’ y 


Seynte Martyne, and the masse whyle sey ye the sawter of our lady, 
and geue one offrynge to Seynte Martyne, whate that ever ye wille, 
and promyse ye to faste onys a yere yn brede an watyr, whiles that 
ye lyve, othir sum othir person for you. And he that belyvyth not on 
this, stondythe in the sentence of holy Church, for hit hath be prechyd 
at Powol’s Crosse.” 


In no town which we visited in the diocese does there appear 
an ampler amount of church and chapel accommodation than m 
Sherbourne, especially when the number of the inhabitants, 
which searcely exceeds 5,500, is taken into consideration. The 
poor also appear well cared for, physically and morally, and 
the clergy energetically perform their duty. We would 
willingly take leave of Sherbourne without one depreciatory 
remark on its clergy, if that were possible. But we are obliged 
to state that a great breach, or, at any rate, a great coolness, 
appears to exist between them and the Dissenters; and this 
is the more to be regretted, as the latter do not appear to havi 
contributed to this state of feeling by any provocation on their 
part. As in most other towns, however, where the Protestant 
clergy are active, and exist in numbers proportionate to the 
lay population, the Roman Catholics certainly gain no ground 
whatever; and in Sherbourne, it should be borne in mind, 
most of the clergy are strongly attached to High Church 
principles. 

To those who have signalized themselves in the diocese of 
Salisbury by acts of generosity, we must add the Marquis of 
Westminster. We do so the more willingly because this noble- 
man’s nat is seldom associated with works of benevolence 1n 

he metropolis, He stands, indeed, in singular contrast with 
himself—tfor, while he is lavish in the temporal and spiritual 
care of the poor on his estates Motcombe, he is either in- 
different to the seething mass of vice and misery in the imme- 
diate vicinity of his estates in Westminster, or his charity is 
paralyzed by its magnitude. Whichever view we take of his in- 
action in the latter locality, it cannot be said that either is satis- 
factory ; nor can we regard his case as one of those in which 
benevolence is latent, a1 1d pe awaits some stirring appeal to 
eall it forth. If the overcrowding, the want, and the demo- 
ralization which lie at his door in Westminster do not consti- 
tute a sufficient appe al, it would be difficult to say what does. 
It cannot be said that he is powerless to mitigate these evils, 
for his wealth is almost unlimited. Yet they have existed and 
they do exist without, as far as we have been able to discover, 
any attempt on his part worthy of mention to abate them. 
In the country, however, the kindness and liberality of the 
Marquis of Westminster to all around him deserve the 
highest praise. It is singular to contrast the opinions pro- 
nounced on him in Motcombe and its vicinity with those spread 
abroad about him in London. It would hardly be thought 
possible that they could relate to the same man, so different 
are they in their tone. A visit to the neighbourhood of his 
estate would well repay all who are interested in the welfare of 
the agricultural poor, and the true method by which the lord 
of the soil may elicit the love and respect of his tenants and 
dependants. Not only have all the farm houses on his estate 
been rebuilt, but all the labourers’ cottages as well. ‘The latter 
are generally semi-detached, and were built at an average cost 
of from £350 to £400 the pair. To each cottage there is attached 
an appropriate extent of garden ground. It may perhaps be 
imagined by those who ju lee of the noble lord from what they 
may have heard of him in London, that buildings of the kind 
would command a choice of tenants, and that the expenditure 
invested in the rebuilding of the cottages might after all 
yield a fair amount of interest; but that would be a most 
unjust inference. He has, on the contrary, done his work in 
the purest spirit of benevolence, and this is proved by the fact 
that each of the tenants of these cottages pay a rental of 
only £5 per annum, a sum utterly insignificant when the 
amount of capital invested is taken into consideration. The 
Marquis, we were told, has rebuilt the church of Fonthill 
at his own expense. He has likewise defrayed the whole 
cost of rebuilding the church at Motcombe, as well as the 
schools both for boys and girls, which he also supports. The 
town of Shaftesbury, with its market-house, has been nearly 
reconstructed at his expense in the course of the last ten 
years. Indeed, it would be difficult to quote an instance 
in which the duties of a large landholder are more com 
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scientiously performed than by the noble lord on his estates in 
the country, or where a better example is set to the ladies 
of the surrounding neighbourhood in the care taken of the 
poor by the marchioness and the lady members of her family. 
Another excellent lesson may be Jearnt from the manner in 
which these estates are conducted, and that is the gratitude 
with which English agricultural labourers repay those who 
show themselves interested in their welfare. Not in one single 


instance did we hear the noble lord and his family spoken of 


but in terms of the greatest respect and good feeling. 

From the examples we have quoted, and we might add 
others, it will be seen that the same individuals who refuse 
to subscribe an additional thousand pounds to restore their 
magnificent cathedral, are capable of giving in the most apen- 
handed manner whenever the necessity for their generosity 
is brought before them either by the sight of the work re- 
quiring their aid, or the judicious application of some minister 
of religion with whom they are personally acquainted. 

One of the questions which we especially propose to examine in 
the course of this inquiry is whether the poor are more benefited 
by living on estates held by large landholders, or in Cistricts 
where property is more subdivided. In the diocese of Salisbury, 
we can unhesitatingly say that much more care is bestowed in 
providing for the comforts of the labourer upon large estates 
than upon small ones. The proof of this is seen in many 
ways: in the manner in which the schools are maintained, 
in the encouragement given to the pupils, and the assist- 
ance rendered to the poor in the time of their distress, as 
well as in the sympathy shown to the aged. But by far 
the greatest proof is to be found in the rebuilding and 
maintenance of the labourers’ cottages. We have already 
mentioned the liberality of the Marquis of Westminster in 
this respect. In the northern division of the county, the 
Marquis of Ailesbury is equally energetic and benevolent. 
Again, the cottages on the estate of the young Earl of Pem- 
broke, at Wilton, are not only replete with comfort and con- 
venience for the tenants, but their elevations might serve as 
models for rural architecture. At the present time, all the 


more enlightened landowners appear anxious to place the 


dwellings of their labourers on a better footing, and this 
desire we noticed throughout the diocese, both in Wilts and 
True, even at the present time, much remains to be 


Dorset. 
done in both counties; but those who have not visited them 
for the last ten years would be struck with the great reforma- 
tion that has taken place in this respect. But comfort, clean- 
liness, space, and good ventilation are not the only advantages 
gained by this change. One half the immorality of which 
agricultural labourers have been justly accused arose from their 
small and crowded dwellings. Formerly, in Wilts and Dorset, it 
was no uncommon occurrence to find not only the adult and 
juvenile branches of the same family, male and female, sleeping 
in the same room, but very frequently a male lodger, or 
possibly a man and his wife, as well. In all this, there is a 
great change for the better. Instances of overcrowding may 
be fonnd even at the present day, but they are of rare 
occurrence compared with the state of things which existed a 
dozen years since. This is in every respect a gratifying 
change, and one which is fully appreciated by the poor families. 
Upon none does the over-crowding of tenements in agri- 
cultural districts, such as Wilts and Dorset, act more 
painfully than upon the wives of the labourers—a_ large 
proportion of whom have formerly been respectable domestic 
servants, and have lived in families where the decencies of life 
have been observed with all the care for which the English 
respectable classes are so celebrated. ‘To such women, until use 
has deadened them to their new mode of life, the obligation to 
live in over-crowded cottages must have been inexpressibly pain- 
ful; and the eagerness they show to obtain more respectable 
accommodation, and the care they take of a new-built com- 
modious cottage when they are fortunate enough to obtain such 
a boon, proves it. 

We were also happy to find that some improvement has begun 
to take place in the minds of farmers and small landowners 
with regard to the advantage of having the labourer domiciled 
near them. The practice in this district of destroying the 
cottages of labourers, and driving them into other parishes, in 
order to improve the value of land by lessening the poor’s- 
rate in that from which they were ejected, has been carried 
on in different parts of the country to an enormous extent, and 
has had a most unjust and injurious effect, not only on the 
poor, but upon the poor rate-payers. In Wilts and Dorset 
its action is most conspicuous. ‘These counties, although con- 
taining so many of the aristocracy, are really the two poorest 
in England. An equalized poor’s-rate over the whole diocese 
would amount to 2s.4d. in the pound on the schedule A 
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property-tax assessment. How great is its poverty may 
be easily understood by comparing the sum required for the 
relief of the poor with that of Lancashire and Shropshire in the 
worst periods of the cotton famine. In the latter counties a rate 
of 2s. 4d. in the pound on the property-tax assessment would 
have maintained the whole of those thrown out of employ, and 
the ordinary poor as well, without any appeal whatever to the 
general charity of the country. But, although great poverty 
exists in Wilts and Dorset, the manner in which the poor’s-rate 
is raised for its relief is of the most unfair and oppressive 
description. On looking over some Parliamentary returns 
we find that about three years since the rate in Wiltshire 
ranged from 1s. 2d. in the pound to 13s., and, as usual, the 
poorer the parish and the less the ability of the ratepayer, 
the heavier was the amount he was compelled to pay. Nor did 
this state of things arise from the natural congregating together 
of the poor; on the contrary, in by far the larger majority of 
cases it was caused by the destruction of labourers’ cot- 
tages in the wealthier parishes, the poorer parishes becoming 
still poorer with every fresh accession of immigrants. Some 
few years since, when on a visit to Trowbridge, in Wilts, we 
found the poor’s-rate to be 6s. in the pound, although there 
was not at the time one able-bodied pauper properly belonging 
to the town on the parish books. All were agricultural labourers 
out of work, who could find no cottage accommodation on 
the surrounding farms, and who were daily obliged when in werk 
to walk several miles to and fro to the farmer employing them. 
For this state of things the clergy of the diocese in the last 
generation, when the systematic destruction of labourers’ 
cottages first began, cannot be held guiltless. The poor and 
their welfare are especially under the guardianship of the 
Church, and had the clergy then stepped forward in a body 
and boldly protested against the iniquity of the practice, it 
would certainly not have been continued. But not a voice of 
any power was raised against it. 

A bill is now before Parliament for the purpose of equalizing 
the poors’-rate over unions, which, if it passes into Jaw, will 
have an immense effect not only in putting a stop to 
the practice of demolishing cottages in localities where it 
still continues, but dwellings of the 
labourer in the immediate vicinity of his work. Nothing will 
then be gained in large unions by driving the poor into another 
parish. On the contrary, the farmer will find it a great 
advantage to have his labourers within a short distance of his 
own dwelling. A system of union rating, combined with the 
recent reform in the poor-law, which gave a settlement after three 
years’ residence, will have the effect of placing the labourer in a 
far more independent position towards his employer. <A short 
time ago the poor-law acted most tyrannically on the agricultural 
population. In the metropolis and large cities the artizan or 
the domestic servant could, on falling out with his employer 
or after temporary loss of character, find occupation in another 
part of the same parish, where he was unknown, and where 
his individuality was lost in the multitude surrounded 
him. But with the agricultural labourer it was very different. 
He had probably lived since his boyhood in the small com- 
munity of his village, where every face was known to the 
rest. As long as he conducted himself respectably he was 
liked, but his first error generally clung to him through life. 
He might have quarrelled with the squire or offended the rector 
of the parish by attending some dissenting place of worship 
where religious doctrines were preached contrary to those enter- 
tained by the incumbent. He might have knocked over a hare 
or snared a pheasant, and been imprisoned for his crime; or 
he might, when inspired by over-indulgence at the beer-shop, 
have challenged the son of the farmer employing him to fight; 
or have been guilty of some other fault unpardonable according 
to the code of rural discipline. If to redeem his character he 
sought employment in another county, as soon as distress 
obliged him to apply to the parish authorities for assistance he 
was sure to be sent back under charge of a constable to his 
native village. Here the recollection of his old offence would 
encounter him, and he would search for employment in vain, 
unless he was willing to accept the offer of reduced wages from 
some needy farmer, who was inclined to turn to his own account 
the stain on the man’s character. Of course he must accept it, 
especially if married, and thus the lives of many labourers were 
rendered miserable. If the bill for union rating becomes law, 
this evil will in a great measure be obviated. The agricultural 
unions are generally very large, and the labourer might be 
able to obtain employment at a short distance from his own 
parish, without any very great impediment being thrown in 
his way from the action of the law of settlement, or the opposition 
of the parochial authorities. 

We regret exceedingly to find that in the diocese of 
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Salisbury the wages of the agricultural labourer range 
so low as from eight to nine shillings a week. The pea- 
santry, indeed, as a rule, appear healthy, and are not in 
rags. It is much to their credit that with such small earnings 
they manage to maintain so respectable an appearance. By 
what privations, sternly endured, they accomplish this feat, 
our readers will not find it difficult to imagine. It says much 
for their independence of spirit and for their self-denial, that 
they are able to support existence and keep up any show of 
respectability upon such wages. A man and his wife, with two 
children, live, at this rate, on a much smaller allowance 
than they would cost the parish if they came upon its 
funds. We have heard it frequently doubted that the 
wage paid to the agricultural labourer could be as small as 
we have stated it, but we found by every inquiry we 
made that it was the fact. One farmer, it is true, told us 
that several of his men earned as much as eleven or twelve 
shillings a week; but, on questioning him, we found that they 
did this on piecework, and that they worked longer and harder 
than the average. We may well be proud of a peasantry who, 
with such means, are able to fight the battle of life. It would 
not be difficult to find within a radius of a few hundred yards 
from the Houses of Parliament, more genuine distress and 
privation than could be found in the two poor counties com- 
prised in the diocese of Salisbury, in spite of their poverty. 
But let us give the credit of this state of things where it is 
due. Political economists may tell us that in the agricultural 
labour-market, as in all others, the question of wages is regu- 
lated by the law of demand and supply. It may be $0; no 
doubt it is so: and we must wait for a higher and more Chris- 
tian civilization before it can be otherwise. Meantime we must 
maintain that it is neither a Christian nor an enlightened 
economy which condemns honest industry to live upon the lowest 
wage compatible with a bare existence. 

Whatever objections the clergy may make to Dissent, and 
however coldly they may behave to Dissenting ministers, they 
certainly play the good Samaritan admirably in their parishes 
without the slightest distinction as to creed. In no case is this 
more seen than when a clergyman attends the sick and assists 
the parish doctor in administering medical comforts, in addition 
to his own spiritual consolations. In this the married parochial 
clergy—and most of the incumbents are married—are generally 
most efficiently assisted by their wives. Indeed, such assistance 
is invaluable, especially of those ladies who confine their 
ministrations principally to acts of charity, leaving doctrinal 
points to their husbands. The done by a 
clergyman’s wife, if an active and intelligent woman, in a poor 
Wilts or Dorset village, is incalculable. She the 
point of continuity between her husband and the sick child or 
lying-in woman, discovering what requisites, clothes, or com- 
forts are really wanting in the case, which it would be impos- 
sible for any clergyman to do single-handed, however well 
disposed and energetic he may be. It would be a curious 
subject for inquiry how far the co-operation of the clergyman’s 
wife increases his power of doing good, both physically and 
morally, and what, in relation to the poor, are the advantages of 
a married over a celibate clergy. We believe they would be found 
to be very great. The general impression we received of the 
exertions of the wives of the rural clergy was that the value 
of their ministrations is not sufficiently taken into account by 
the religious world, and that they do not in general receive the 
credit due to them from the public at large. 

[In conclusion, we may remark that the Roman Catholics do 
not appear to make any progress in the diocese of Salisbury, 
although they have made several very energetic attempts. The 
small Roman Catholic population which we found in Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire were generally, though poor, of a highly moral and 
respectable class; indeed, we met with none more so. Their 
schools, their kindness to children, and their attention to 
their sick, seem to be their dominant features. Their schools, 
however, we regret to say, do not appear to be maintained by 
the wealthy of their creed as they deserve to be. One fact 
more we- may mention, as it bears out our view that the 
Roman Cutholic faith does not gain more ground where High 
Church practices are observed, than in the neighbourhood of 
any other form of Protestant worship; and that is, that a very 
large proportion of the clergy of the diocese of Salisbury are 
well known to be strong advocates of the High Church form of 
service. 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH EXHIBITION. 


Tue exhibition of pictures by French and Flemish artists which 
has now been conducted so successfully to the twelfth year of its 
existence is always welcome, notwithstanding that it generally 
represents a certain class of painters, of the French school especially, 
who are quite as common-place and trite in their repetitions as 
many of our own school. They belong to that numerous family 
which has received the name of genre painters—a name more easily 
understood than explained, but which we take to mean chiefly that 
the subject is of less importance than the technical qualities. So 
that whether the artist sets himself to paint a family group with a 
cottage interior, as M. Edouard Frére does, or our Mr. Faed, or 
single figures of prettily dressed ladies or peasant girls, with 
animals, fruit, flowers, and other ornamental accessories which 
serve to display beauty of manipulation and colouring, his inten- 
tion is to gratify the eye above all, and if the mind is touched so 
much the better. The majority of people who look at pictures are 
appealed to in this way, it suits their disposition to be pleased 
without being troubled with any exercise of the thoughts beyond 
the suggestion of the softer domestic sentiments. Hence the great 
preponderance of pretty pictures painted to perfection in this 
French and Flemish exhibition as much as in our own. But we 
should be doing some injustice to the painters of these schools if 
we were to regard this exhibition as entirely representative of them. 
Guided by the pictures contributed it might fairly be supposed 
that the French and Flemish painters more rarely attempt the 
higher walk of historic or dramatic incident than our artists do, as 
there is in only one work that can be considered in this category— 
the large picture of “ Van Ursel Addressing the Armed Guilds of 
Antwerp” by M. Leys. But the reason for this absence of historical 
pictures is rather to be accounted for by the exhibition being a 
dealers’ exhibition, the chief object of which must of necessity be 
commercial success. Probablyif the artists were invited to contribute 
their works to the exhibition of the Academy, we should see that the 
line of historical painting, and the lesser one of historic incident, are 
at least as ably followed in France and Belgium as in England and 
Germany. It is well to bear this in mind in noticing the col- 
lection of pictures which are now offered tu us every year 
by M. Gambart, the well-known French picture-dealer who 
has so long resided amongst us, and is so justly esteemed for 
his liberality and enterprise towards our own painters. The picture 
of M. Henry Leys already referred to is the most important for its 
aim and purpose as well as for the large scale upon which the 
painter has designed his work. It represents, after the peculiar 
manner adopted by M. Leys, the dense crowd of the citizens of 
Antwerp filling the old square in front of the town-hall, the front 
row being a line of the guilds, all armed in some rough-and-ready 
style of arms andarmour. The burgomaster, in black and furred robe, 
is addressing Van Spanghen, the town-councillor, whostands in front 
of his men, and investing him with the command to defend the 
safety of the city against the Guelders under Martin Van Rossen. 
The time of the scene is 1542, and the artist, as is his wont, paints 
in the style of that period ; his tigures have faces and forms bor- 
rowed as much as possible from the pictures of the time, and the 
costumes are a most carefully studied feature. The appearance of 
the picture is very similar in its general stiffness and hard outline 
to the works of the time in painted glass or tapestry, the attitudes 
are almost precisely those which would be chosen by artists as little 
inclined to be graceful as Lucas Cranach or Roger Van der Weyden, 
who, however, lived a century before this time. The lighting of the 
picture is completely arbitrary and independent of all suns, and to 
be quite absolute, the painter has dispensed with all shadows, at 
least all which are cast from one figure upon another near it and 
upon the ground. The oddness of the effect is not accounted for 
until the spectator finds out that the figures are all deprived of 
their shadows—a liberty that cannot be taken with mortals under 
the sun. Why a painter of such unquestionable ability as M. Leys 
should assume to be realistic to such an extent in his work and yet 
be so utterly false and unnatural in one of the elementary points 
of painting is beyond comprehension. Our pre-Raphaelites were 
arbitrary and perverse enough in their medieval crudities, but they 
studied nature, though it was through a glass of theirown. If 
there are any directions in which modern art has advanced it is in 
lifelike representation, dramatic expression, and all that we call 
feeling in art; but the style adopted by M. Leys is one that belongs 
to a time in Flemish art when it was crippled by all kinds of de- 
fects, ignorances, and insusceptibilities. Pictures of this kind 
never possessed beauty. As historical examples of the art and as 
records they have a certain interest, but to revive this manner in 
these days is as absurd as if a poet were to write in black letter 
with the spelling of Chaucer. 

It says very little for the state of the Belgian school that a 
painter with opinions like M. Leys should have pupils who affect very 
similar eccentricities. Here we have three pictures by M. Alma- 
Tadema going back for a subject, in a similar archwological spirit, 
to a period no less remote than the ancient Egyptian. This artist 
paints the costumes of the museums, even to the horsehair wigs 
which he places on the heads of Egyptian gentlemen at an evening 
party at Nineveh, who are enjoying the performance of dancing 
girls in the drollest possible costumes. The picture is evidently 
misnamed in the catalogue, as the whole subject is Egyptian. 
Another strange production by the same artist is two ancient 
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Egyptians playing chess in the time of the 12thdynasty. There is 
just as much merit in these as in the pictures of M. Leys, and it 
is hard to say which has the nearest relationship to true art. 

M. Lagye, another pupil of Baron Leys, though he paints with a 
rather sweeter pencil than his master, is still equally hard and 
formal in his work. (75) “ A Christening at Antwerp,” in the 15th 
century, shows us the family procession passing through the street, 
with the baby made up into a convenient parcel with embroidered 
quilt to be carried by the nurse, and the acolyte carrying a large 
lighted taper before her, the father and mother following, all the 
figures as lifeless as lay dummies of the studio, while the details of 
dress and buildings are painted to a hair. In a more sentimental 
subject, ‘‘ Marguerite in the Chapel of our Lady of Sorrow” (76), 
there is the same minute painting of the details, the fresco on the 
wall and the glazed tiles on the floor, obtruding on the eye with 
unpleasant reality, while Marguerite, a pretty, sentimental, fair 
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grisette, who is placing a white lily in the vase before the figure of | 


the Virgin, is studied as to her dress like a miniature of Holbein’s, 
when we should have cared far more for the expression in her face. 
A more interesting picture of Marguerite’s story is one by M. Koller 
(73), “‘ The First Interview of Faust and Marguerite,” where she 
has been followed home from chapel by him and first hears his 
voice, as she is about to enter the porch of her house. The figures 
are painted with extreme neatness, and in good drawing, but the 
heads lack expression, and the attitudes are altogether too 
posé, especially in the action of the hands. The groups of people 
passing in the street, and the figure of Mephistophiles in the back- 
ground, are well composed, though painted with too much dis- 
tinctness. 

We cannot admit there is anything in these pictures desirable to 
be imitated or taken as an example by our artists. It is not so, how- 
ever, with regard to some other works in the exhibition : interiors 
with rustic figures, for example, by M. Edouard Frére, such as (47) 
“ Bedtime ””—a cottage in Auvergne, with a little girl and boy 
kneeling on each side of a poor old soul who says the prayers, and 
looks unutterable poverty and sadness at heart. We have no 
painter, not even Mulready, who has touched the same delight- 
fully simple chord as this. By M. Duverger also there is an ad- 
mirable picture of peasant life in France, truthful and full of cha- 
racter, without any affectation or overdone effects of colour and 
technical tricks. The subject is taken from La Fontaine’s fable of 
“The Hidden Treasure,” where the dying old man is telling his 
sons where he believes it is to be found, while they turn away 
doubtfully, and thinking the old man might have other things to 
speak of. Had an English painter chosen this subject, he would 
have been far less subtle in concealing his art; he would have 
thrown in a good deal of fine colour, and probably given his pea- 
sants the air of walking gentlemen. 

In the splendid little gems of M. Meissonnier, again, there is 
abundant subject for an English painter of genre to study, whether 
he can work on that minute scale or the size of life ; for the pecu- 
liar excellence of Meissonnier’s work is that being perfect in little 
it has the power and quality of tone and colour that prove it could 
be enlarged to any dimensions without loss of its fine points of 
beauty. There are three pictures by M. Meissonnier of the usual 
small size ; two are groups of Flemish soldiers in costume of the 
17th century playing cards, the other is a single figure of a guitar- 
player. The variety of character, and the life-like expression of 
passing thoughts in the countenances of the gambling soldiers, and 
the wonderful suppleness and ease of their careless attitudes, as 
they sit or lounge about, form the rare points of excellence in 
these beautiful little pictures. 

M. Gallait contributes two life-size figures nearly whole-length ; 
one a sallow young Italian, who pauses for an instant, and looks 
away over the sea, as he plays the violin, called “ The Illusion of 
Youth” (50); the other, a man in prison, bearded and grey, with 
straggled hair, his wrists in fetters, looking out of the picture with 
a wild expression of mingled scorn and disgust. This picture is 
called in. the catalogue “The Disenchantment of Age,” but this 
appears to have been a mistake, corrected by another title put upon 
the frame, calling it “Columbus in Prison.” The face is very 
finely modelled, and the figure is drawn with much of the painter's 
dramatic feeling ; but, on the whole, the figure does not commend 
itself to us either as Columbus, or the “ Desillusion” of age. M. 
Louis Gallait must not be judged by these pictures, when we re- 
member his “ Egmont and Vargas” of last year. 

By M. Van Hove there is a large picture called “ Loved and 
Lost” (143), which has much beauty of expression in the faces of 
the two young nuns who are seated in a ferry-boat, being rowed 
across the river to the convent by an older sister. The simplicity 
and good keeping of the colouring lend a peculiar charm to the 
sentiment of the picture, which seems to be that the one sister is 
whispering consolation to the other, who gazes with a look of reck- 
less despair towards the convent. 

There is a small picture, apparently unfinished, by Rosa Bon- 
heur, of two deer in the Forest of Fontainebleau; and a very 
pleasing little work by Mme. Henriette Brown, “The Turkish 
Girl” (22). M. Gerome’s “ Muezzin Calling the Hour of Prayer 
at Cairo” is not remarkable, except as a good view of Cairo. 
There are one or two landscapes of merit by M. Lambinet and 
M. Daubigny, and an especially good picture of rustic figures, 
“ Gleaners Returning Home” (88), by M. Laugee, rather remark- 
able for rich harmony of light and colour. On the whole, the 
exhibition is decidedly an interesting one, though the pictures are 
not quite equal in importance to those of last year. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


As every one is asking what sort of an Exhibition we are likely to 
have this year, a fair excuse may be found for us if we depart from 
the customary reserve and utter a few conjectures—which, however, 
will be very different from criticism—as to the pictures which will 
represent the year’s work of the artists. Most of the painters 
having now fallen into the obliging custom of showing their pic- 
tures before sending them in to the Academy, we are the better 
able to do this ; and as the pictures are now so much the subject of 
conversation, it would be something very like affectation to stand 
upon critical ceremony and maintain a portentous silence, especially 
when it is evidently fast becoming the custom of this fiery age to 
grasp the pleasures of anticipation as well as the enjoyment of the 
reality. We can only hope that this very pardonable greediness 
for one of the most refined of all delights may not be doomed to 
disappointment by anything we have to say now about the pictures, 
and we do not think it will, The exhibition would certainly be a 
popular one if it were for one picture alone—Mr. Frith’s much 
tulked-of Court picture of the “ Marriage of the Prince of Wales,” 
which will hang in the post of honour accorded as a right to all 
pictures painted for the Queen or the King as Patron of the 
Academy, who are specially punctilious about being “ Royal.” The 
picture is a perfect bouquet of English lady loveliness, which is 
saying a great deal ; and though Mr. Frith may not have reaped a 
golden harvest for his two years’ labour, he must have had a span 
of delighted study of beauty that a Sir Joshua might have envied. 
The picture is not very large—perhaps about ten feet by seven In 
height, these proportions being necessary to show the beautiful 
architecture and the Queen’s private pew, which is a Gothic balcony 
projecting at a considerable height above one side of the altar. As 
a pendant to the marriage picture will probably be hung Mr. Philip’s 
large picture of “ Young Murillo Painting,” or, rather, showing a 
picture, just painted, in the market-place of Seville, as he did when 
first he tried his self-taught hand in painting the picturesque gamins 
of that most picturesque of Spanish cities. The centre group of 
two Dominican monks, with their large shovel-hats, looking at 
the painting, and a wild gilaud, who strives to get a peep at it, 
is the finest point in the work; but the picture is full of 
life and character, and will rank amongst the painter's highest 
achievements. Mr. Ward usually fills an important place on the 
line in the large room; this year, however, being one of the 
hanging committee (with Mr. Millais and Mr. Cooke), he obeys 
the custom, as Mr. Cooke does also, of sending one picture only, 
and this is a small work. The subject is not the assassination of 
David Rizzio, but the seizure of the favourite of Mary by the 
stern Ruthven, who is a principal figure in the group, and has 
suddenly interrupted the party of the (Jueen, the wretched Darn- 
ley, Rizzio, and the Duchess of Argyle, seated at a table. Rizzio 
appeals to the Queen, she has risen to command Ruthven, and. 
holds her husband’s wrist, as if to quiet his terrors at the sight of 

tuthven in complete armour, looking like a fierce ghost. The 
picture is lit entirely by the candles and the fire in the hearth. 
Mr. Cooke contributes one more Dutch galliot to his fleet, rigged 
perfect toa rope. Mr. Millais will set forth his title to his new 
rank with five pictures, the chief of which is the Roman soldier 
parting from his wife or mistress, which is conceived very much 
with the same intention as his three other duet pictures—the 
Huguenot lovers, the Highland wife and husband, and the Black 
Brunswicker and his love. The other pictures are, “The Devil 
sowing Tares,” similar to an etching which has been seen before ; 
“ Joan of Arc with the Sword ;” “Esther ;” and a pretty girl in 
old English costume, to illustrate Tennyson’s “ Swallow Swallow.” 
Mr. Leighton, who is now an Associate, sends one large picture of 
three life-size figures—Helen, walking on the ramparts of Troy, 
thinking of her home, and two attendants, very subordinate figures. 
There will be abundant discussion about this picture, as to its deep 
blue patches of shadow from a vertical sun at the feet of each 
figure, and the curious draperies, but no dispute as to the genuine 
poetic feeling of the work. The “ David” is a seated figure, about 
half life-size, showing the Psalmist meditating in Eastern fashion 
on the roof—a fine figure, with dark beard and flowing hair, 
clothed in rich robes. Two pleasing little pictures of figures in 
St. Mark’s, Venice, are in the style of colouring which is admired 
in Tintoretto and Titian ; and another, of a reclining modern 
Venus fed with ripe cherries by an infant, represents the painter's 
feeling for colour of another sentiment. Mr. P. H. Calderon, 
another new Associate of the year, is unfortunately cut out of the 
Exhibition by not being able to finish his picture in time. This is 
to be regretted as much for the Exhibition’s sake as for his own, 
for the picture—a Royal procession in the fifteenth century, in 
honour of a very young Princess—would have been a favourite 
one. Mr. Goodall, long one of our most painstaking and perfect 
students of the picturesque with all the beauties of the palette, 
has chosen an admirable subject in “ The Rise of the Nile,” a large 
work, in which his full acquaintance with the country and the 
people has enabled him to paint a picture in every respect valuable 
and interesting. Mr. O’Neil has chosen that charming old story 
of Canute, with his primitive Court, listening to the chaunt of the 
monks of Ely as the boatmen rest on their oars gliding down the 
River Ouse. 

Mr. Armitage is one of the painters long fighting an uphill fight, 
who, if we are not deceived, will this year win his spurs with his 
picture of “ Haman throwing himself at the Feet of Esther, en- 
treating for his Life”—a work full of action, and exceedingly well 
composed. Mr. Ansdell, too, will again assert his claims to the 
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fullest honours of the Academy, as a painter of animals and pic- 
turesque figures, in three large pictures, but chiefly by one of 
unusual merit and very great interest as a characteristic subject 
of the south of Spain—horses treading out the corn, being driven 
round in a circle by a man who rides standing in a kind of wooden 
shoe with blunt knives on its under surface, so as to cut the straw 
into coarse chaff. Mr. Elmore sends a decidedly sensation picture 
—a scene at the window of the gambling-room at Homburg, 
where an infatuated young lady, after losing all, is being tempted 
in this extremity by an admirer, who improves the occasion. This 
is a small picture that will probably be a good deal discussed on 
many grounds. 

Mr. Marks sends two of his pictures—“ Hark, hark, the Dogs 
do bark, Beggars are coming to Town,” a rich medley of charac- 
teristic figures ; and “ Feeble,” the tailor, in his shop measuring 
a very stout lady for a kirtel, surpassing in unctuous humour his 
first good work, the “ Franciscan Sculptor.” 

Mr. Hook continues his pretty seaside studies, but we trust to 
be spared Mr. Poole’s Arcadian revivals. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, it is whispered, will astonish us once again 
in his vigorous old age, but his studio is a sanctum proof against 
all privileges. 

The sculpture is not likely to be better than it has been for 
some years past, except that we hope to see a very fine seated 
heroic figure of “‘ Saul,’ by Mr. Story, which was nearly finished 
in the sculptor’s studio at Rome at the end of last year, and which 
will fully sustain the reputation gained for his “‘ Cleopatra” and 
“ Sibyl.” 

The prospects of the Exhibition, then, are good, without being 
strikingly elevating in the direction of great historical pictures. 


MUSIC, 


Tue present revival of “Comus” at Drury Lane Theatre is open 
to the same reproach that applied to its last production twenty-three 
years since at Covent Garden—that of not including a note of the 
original music which Henry Lawes composed to his friend Milton’s 
words. Apart from the interest attaching to the association of the 
two men, and their conjoint efforts in the work referred to—Lawes 
having, in addition to composing the music, himself performed the 
Spirit and the Shepherd Thyrsis in the original representation— 
there is a quaint charm and antique grace about these original 
settings which should secure their introduction into any perform- 
ance of “‘Comus” into which music enters. It is owing to the 
researches of our eminent musical antiquary, Dr. Rimbault, that 
four of the songs of “* Comus,” set by Lawes, have been recovered. 
One, “Sweet Echo,” is given by Dr. Burney in his “ History of 
Music ;”’ but the preservation of the other four is owin® to 
Dr. Rimbault, by whom they are included in his interesting pub- 
lication, “The Ancient Vocal Music of England.” Lawes’ own 
manuscript of the songs in “ Comus” is known to have been in 
possession of Dr. Philip Hayes, with these preliminary lines in 
Lawes’ handwriting, “ The five songs following were sett for a 
Maske presented at Ludlow Castle, before ye Earle of Bridgewater, 
Lord President of the Marches. October, 1634.” Much confusion 
has existed, and still exists, as to the original “Comus” music, 
as we find contemporaries asserting that none of it is extant. 
Even the minor mis-statement of its never having been printed, 
made by Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney, and repeated by the 
Rev. H. J. Todd, in the preface to his edition of Milton, appears 
to be equally incorrect, since it seems the music was published in 
the year of its first performance, a copy having been in the pos- 
session of Mr. Bartleman, the celebrated bass singer of the early 
part of the present century. Dr. Arne, however, made 
*“Comus, musically, all his own, by his setting of it, 
produced in 1738, which has ever since been the basis 
on which all subsequent revivals have been founded. Although 
not equal to his music to some of Shakespeare’s songs, Arne’s 
‘“Comus” music generally pleases the less cultivated and the more 
elderly portion ot an English audience by its light and simple 
character and from old association. Of anything like dramatic 
force or originality of style it is utterly destitute; and its revival 
in the present day, when we are accustomed to the vocal passion 
and orchestral colouring of modern opera, is like a recurrence, in 
mature manhood, to the jingling rhymes of the nursery. Nowhere 
in his “ Comus” has Arne displayed much of that charm of melody 
and thoroughly English character to be found in some of his other 
music. Indeed, his style was generally feeble compared with that 
of the great English composers who preceded him. Much the same 
may be said of his successor, Bishop, whose additions to “ Comus ” 
(some of them included in the present Drury Lane version) are not 
comparable to many of his other productions. Compared with 
either Arne’s or Bishop’s “ Comus” music, the original settings, 
simple as they are, have a touch of combined force and grace much 
more worthy of association with the text. The interpolated pieces 
by Handel, the song and chorus, “‘ Haste thee, Nymph ;” and “Or 
let the merry bells ring round,” given to the chorus alone, would 
have been more effective had they been better performed. Mr. 
H. Drayton's style is too heavy and monotonous for the expression 
of genial joviality, and the chorus is not strong enough to give that 
massive effect which even the lightest music of Handel requires. 
The orchestra, too, is weak in tone and scrambling in execution. 
Another introduction is a song composed for the occasion, in the 
most maudlin style of the commonplace ballad of the day ; while 
the stage action, the revelry of Comus and his troop, is accom- 
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panied by some music of the coarsest and most vulgar description. 
Notwithstanding the excellent singing of Miss Poole, Miss Augusta 
Thomson, and Mr. Wilbye Cooper, the incongruous effect of the 
mixed musical selection and the pantomimic coarseness of some of 
the instrumental additions, were in startling opposition to the care 
bestowed on the scenic and dramatic accessories ; and the decla- 
mation of the speeches of Comus and the Lady, by Mr. Walter 
Lacy and Mrs. Herman Vezin was an agreeable change from the 
general feebleness of the music. 

The usual Passion-week performances of the Messiah took place 
last week. Mr, Costa’s oratorio, “‘ Naaman,” it is understood, will 
be produced by the Sacred Harmonic Society on May 12. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre is to open this nizht week, instead of 
to-night, as originally announced. 

The approaching production of Meyerbeer’s posthumous opera, 
“T,) Africaine,” is causing unparalleled excitement in Paris. Every 
place in the theatre has long since been disposed of—the Court, 
alone, it is said, having taken 300 places—and admission on the 
first night, if not already secured, appears now to be beyond hope. 
The date has already been postponed once or twice, and probably 
will be again. In all likelihood the public of Paris will not hear 
“ L’Africaine” for several weeks yet. 2 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue revival of Milton’s “‘Comus” at Drury Lane gives the 
holiday public a mixed intellectual and sensuous treat that is 
not often presented at this season. The scenery, the music, and 
the elaborate stage accessories of a spectacle have been wedded, in 
this case, to immortal verse ; and if the verse is not dramatic, there 
is sufficient literary interest attached to it to apologise for its 
appearance on the stage. We are not amongst those who believe 
in the doctrine of literary infallibility, and prefer to judge each 
production on its merits, without any blind worship of the author. 
‘“* Comus,” like “ Manfred,” can only be rendered endurable on the 
stage by the employment of all those arts which are so often cen- 
sured in the so-called sensational dramatist. ‘‘ Manfred” was a 
vulgar spectacle, “Comus” is a refined spectacle ; but the 
“words” of the latter, as the actors contemptuously call them, 
have been laboriously tinkered, or “‘ re-edited.” ‘The version used 
at Drury Lane is not altogether Dr. Daltob’s nor the elder Colman’s ; 
it is a clever patchwork of Milton’s poems made by Mr. Edmund 
Falconer. If the Mask had been performed as it was originally per- 
formed at Ludlow Castle in 1634, it would hardly have been tole- 
rated by an audience only recently weaned from the wild jollities 
of Greenwich Fair. The musical merits of this revival have been 
fully dealt with in another column. The scenery, by Mr. Beverley, 
is pretty and fanciful, as all Mr. Beverley’s scenes are ; but we 
prefer Mr. Telbin’s brush for forest pictures. The hall of ‘‘ Comus,” 
in which the lady is tempted, reminds us of the great banquet 
scene in “ Sardinapalus.” The architecture of this picture might 
have been more massive, and might have been arranged so as to 
give an idea of greater space. It would be absurd to go into 
raptures about the acting, because there is literally nothing to act. 
The most we can say is that Mr. Walter Lacy made a good jolly 
Comus and Mrs. Hermann Vezin an interesting and unobjection- 
able lady, and that both recited the beautiful lines of the poet with 
taste and judgment. The ballet accessories are liberally supplied 
by the management. 

At the Strand theatre a new serio-comic drama, by Mr. Craven, 
has been produced, called “One Tree Hill,” which wants the 
strength and simplicity of “ Milky White.” The story is weak, 
improbable, and unnecessarily complicated, turning much upon 
lost wills, documents, and property, though the chief characters 
move in humble life. The central figures are two Greenwich pen- 
sioners—one a West Indian negro, whose humour might be traced 
to Captain Cuttle, and his seafaring friend of whom he had such a 
high opinion. Mr. Craven’s acting, as one of the pensioners, 
exhibits the same faults and merits which we noticed more than 
once in “ Milky White.” His imitation of the late Frederick 
Robson is not so palpable ; but he still clings to a gasping, uneasy 
style, which is not justified by any force of passion. Mr. Stoyle, 
who plays the old negro pensioner, has again shown himself to bea 
conscientious artistic actor, and the way in which he avoids playing 
to the andience in so small a house is admirable. His negro, like 
Mr. Jamison’s Pete in the “ Octoroon,” is so natural that many of 
his speeches are almost incomprehensible ; but this is a failing on 
the right side. Miss M. Palmer also plays a quiet domestic cha- 
racter in a most natural manner, and displays judicious force in a 
situation in which force is thrown away. She is bewailing the loss 
of a child supposed to be drowned, and her feelings are shared by 
the two old pensioners ; but the author has constructed his piece so 
badly, that the audience know the child is safe, and this burst of 
agony is consequently thrown away. 

The scenery is excellent—a view of the Thames from “ One Tree 
Hill” being wonderfully painted and arranged for so small a stage. 

The little Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in Tottenham-street, 
Tottenham-court-road, thoroughly cleaned and re-decorated, was 
opened last Saturday night, under the management of Miss Marie 
Wilton and Mr. H. J. Byron. It starts with that class of enter- 
tainment which Miss Swanborough made popular at the Strand 
Theatre in 1859, and is furnished with one of Mr. Byron’s best 
burlesques, on the subject of “La Sonnambula.” Mr. Byron is 
always most happy when he deals with romantic stories, or pieces 
of sentimental pretension, like the “Lady of Lyons ;” and “ La 
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Sonnambula,” fairly acted and well put upon the stage, is as 
pleasant a burlesque as “The Maid and the Magpie.” ‘Lhe little 
manageress, like some of the former actresses who have appeared 
at this house, and to whom we alluded last week, is full of talent 
and engaging spirit, and we are glad to see that Mr. Byron is 
associated with the management. A gentleman and an author will 
at least make a more hopeful manager than some of the publicans, 
prize-fighters, rowdy swells, and seedy discounters who get hold of 
too many London and country theatres. 

Mr. Fechter has revived “ Belphegor” at the Lyceum—playing 
that version of ‘‘ Paillasse” which was written for Mr. Charles 
Dillon by Mr. Charles Webb, one of the Brothers Dromio. Mr. 
Dillon made a reputation in this part at Sadler's Wells, which was 
never altogether sustained by his subsequent acting in the legitimate 
drama, but he was an actor of unquestionable though limited 
genius. His Belphegor played him into the lesseeship of the 
Lyceum in 1857. Mr. Webster's representation of the character 
at the Adelphi about ten years ago also made a great impression on 
the town, and the drama—one of the best of the modern French 
romantic school—has been popular since that time with all grades 
of performers. Mr. Fechter’s embodiment of the mountebank is 
distinguished by all his grace, refinement, and feeling, the weakest 
points being the comic scenes. Mdlle. Beatrice has found a con- 
genial character in Madeleine, the wife, and the rest of the parts 
are well distributed and effectively acted. Mr. Fechter has intro- 
duced his infant son to the stage in this drama, and the little 
fellow acts as all- children do, if they act at all, like a well-trained 
pupil. 

The drama is well put upon the stage, but the delays in setting 
the scenes are as long and tiresome as ever. We believe Mr. 
Fechter intends to make a long provincial tour early in the 
summer, and the theatre will probably be devoted for the remainder 
of the year to a new drama by Mr, Boucicault. 

Mr. F. ©. Burnand has furnished the holiday folks with two 
classical burlesques, one called “ Pirithous, the Son of Ixion,” at 
the New Royalty, and the other called “ Ulysses,” at the St. James’s. 
They are both constructed on the old Olympic model, and are 
written with great care, but the incidents and comic business want 
novelty. “ Pirithous ” is brilliantly put upon the stage at the New 
Royalty, and the ladies have spared no money on their dresses, but 
the acting is very affected, uneven, and amateurish. Two or three 
actors of fair ability have to leaven such a mass of pretty incapa- 
bility and flippancy as few other theatres, happily, can present. 

“ Ulysses,” at the St. James’s, serves to introduce Mr. J. Robson, 
a son of the late Frederick Robson, to the London public. He 
bears a remarkable resemblance to his father, and has evidently 
studied his peculiar style of acting. He is very young, a tolerable 
singer, a nimble dancer, and a spasmodic and quaint if not a 
forcible actor. It is impossible to say what he may become even- 
tually, but his first appearance, to say the least of it, was promising. 
He was received in a manner which was most creditable to the 
good feeling of an English audience. Miss Charlotte Saunders was 
of great service, as usual, in securing the success of the piece, and 
as Jupiter she made herself up to represent both the first Napoleon 
and the present Emperor of the French. The first effect is an old 
trick, transplanted from the Strand Theatre. In the second, she 
would have done better if she had made herself fair, like the Em- 
peror, instead of swarthy. Minerva, played by Mr. Felix Rogers, 
1s a character transplanted from the author's burlesque of “ Ixion.” 
The general acting was weak and affected, and the ingenious music 
of the piece was considerably mangled in the execution. 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy of “ Settling-day ” has been cut down 
to three acts, and the Capel-court scene, the most realistic in the 
piece, is no longer represented. The end of the comedy has been 
materially altered. 

A new conjuror, Colonel Stodart, an American we presume, has 
appeared at the Egyptian Hall, and has introduced the celebrated 
Indian basket trick ; and Professor Pepper, at the Polytechnic, has 
exhibited a wonderful cabinet, in which many persons appear and 
disappear in succession. The Indian basket trick is somewhat 
repulsive and sensational, representing, as it does, a supposed 
brutal murder, but it is very effective. 





SCIENCE. 





Ar a late meeting of the Quebec Entomological Society, a paper 
was read by Mr. W. Couper upon a gall-producing insect, which is 
parasitic upon the common creeping rye-grass. The species belongs 
to the hymenoptera, or bee order. As soon as the larva issues 
from the egg, it places its head downwards in the gall, remaining 
in that position until it eats its way through. About the end of 
September it ceases to feed, and prepares to meet a Canadian 
winter. By this time the gall is hardened, and the larve remain 
in a torpid state, becoming active again in the spring, and changing 
to perfect insects in time to attack the young grass of the season. 
The Baron Osten Sacken, to whom Mr. Couper’s specimens were 
transmitted for identification, regards the insect as belonging to 
the genus Lurytoma, but is unable to say whether it is E. fulvipes 
or not. 

The last number of the “Proceedings of the Royal Society ” 
contains a report of Professor Owen’s recent paper upon the 
anatomy of certain portions of the mammalian brain, and Mr. 
W. H. Flower's reply thereto. The professor, who gave his paper 
a very vague and somewhat pedantic title, made a very decided 
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attack upon the Conservator of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
He accused this gentleman of mis-stating his (Professor Owen’s) 
views and borrowing his ideas. To those to whom Mr. Flower 
is known such charges appeared ridiculous, but inasmuch as any 
assertion of so distinguished a person as Professor Owen carries 
a considerable weight with it, it became necessary for Mr. Flower 
to repudiate them. From a perusal of the two communications 
we feel bound to state that the charges of Professor Owen are 
quite unfounded, and that he left the scientific world under 
the impression that among the Monotremata and Marsupialia, the 
hemispheres of the brain were not united by a “ corpus callosum.” 

The Anthropological Society does not (if we may judge 
from the opinions of its most distinguished fellows) approve of 
Christian missions to the Africans. On Tuesday evening two 
pipers were read upon the subject, and although both were inferior 
to the able essay of Mr. Winwood Reade, one of them bore out the 
views of this distinguished traveller respecting the moral condition of 
the converted negro. Captain Burton remarked, at the conclusion of 
the second paper, that his own experience corroborated the state- 
ment made to the meeting. ‘The native Pagan of Africa was not 
a nice animal, but he was infinitely superior to the African con- 
verted to Christianity. No people could be worse, more immoral, 
or every way disgusting, than the native Christians of Sierra Leone.” 
The captain made some further observations relative to his own 
researches in Blarney-lane, Galway” (?), from which we conclude 
that he regards the Irish convert as holding about the same level 
as the African ! 

Dr. P. Martin Duncan being engaged in preparing an appendix 
to MM. Edwards’ and Haimes’ “ British Fossil Corals,” and 
Mr. Henry Woodward having also undertaken to prepare a mono- 
graph of ‘ Paleozoic Crustacea” of the order Eurypterida for the 
Paleontological Society, they beg to request the kind assistance of 
geologists, paleontologists, and private collectors generally through- 
out the country, in forwarding their labours, either by the com- 
munication of information as to localities, or by the offer of the 
loan of specimens for examination, ec. 

Signor Gorini, an Italian Professor, well-known in the scientific 
circles of the Continent, whose mode of preserving flesh has 
already been noticed in these columns, is said to have invented a 
process by which he exhibits in miniature the geological forma- 
tion of our globe. The precise method by which this result is 
obtained is as yet a secret; but we are informed that the Pro- 
fessor prepares a hot liquid composition which he pours into a 
large basin, and that, as this fluid cools, the spectator beholds 
gradually rising from its surface bold elevations having the shape 
and character of mountains, which break into smaller chains of 
hills, sloping down towards the plain, and in their course develop- 
ing a succession of valleys. Such, at least, is what we hear from 
Italy ; and we shall be glad to learn more of so singular a process, 
as we shall probably have an opportunity of doing when Signor 
Gorini pays a visit to England, before the scientific societies of 
which it is said that he will shortly exhibit in person both the 
inventions with which his name is associated. 


Screntiric Meretincs.—Monday: Royal Geographical Society, at 
8} p.m., Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the chair.—1. 
**On the Bayanos River, in the Isthmus of Panama.” By Lawrence 
Oliphant, Esq.—2. “A Journey from the foot of Chimborazo to 
Bogota, across the Central Andes.” By R. Cross, Esq. Tuesday : 
Institution of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m.—1. “ Discussion on Captain 
Tyler’s Paper ‘ On the Festiniog Railway.’ ”—2. ‘On Uniform Stress 

By Callcott Reilly, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Zoological 





in Girder Work.” 
Society of London, at 8.30 p.m.—1. ‘On some rare and little known 
Mammals of Western Africa, in the Lisbon Museum.” By Dr. 
Barboza du Bocage.—2. “On the Systematic Position of the geuus 
Platachonthomys.” By Dr. Peter. 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Unper the above title we published, in the Lonpon Review 
of March 25, an article in which we gave a brief sketch of the 
Equitable Life Office, and especially of the mode in which it 
deals with the large profits which are ascertained to exist at 
the decennial investigations of its assets and liabilities, and we 
attempted to show that the effect of the mode in which the 
large profits of the society are dealt with was subversive of the 
true and beneficial principle of life assurance, and introduced 
amongst the members of the society the principle rather of 
the tontine, by which the longest livers obtain the greatest 
advantages. 

To this article Mr. Morgan, the able and much-esteemed 
actuary of the Lyuitable, replied in a letter which we inserted 
in the Lonpon Review of the 8th instant, and to this letter 
we gave precisely the same prominence as had been given to 
our own article. 

The Equitable is in point of fact a large private partnership, 
and is not, strictly speaking, a public company. But it is so 
very large a partnership, the principles involved in its mode of 
procedure are so important, and the career of the society and 
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its past great success, coupled with the fact that it would 
appear to have fallen into disfavour with the public, are likely 
so much to influence the future dealings between Life Insurance 
Offices and the public, that we shall again advert to the 
question of its system of dividing its surplus funds amongst its 


members. We have no doubt that our doing this will not be 
altogether agreeable to the executive of the society, but we 


hope to be able to do it without injury to the society, and with 
advantage to that portion of the public which is interested in 
such questions. 

Mr. Morgan acknowledges that we gave “a favourable and 
true account of the history and management of the society, 
and also a correct account of the mode in which its surplus is 
determined, and has been from time to time apportioned among 
its members.” But he complains, or, perhaps, only observes 
—but, if he is right, we think he might reasonably have com- 
plained—that we suggested that the whole surplus should be 
at once divided amongst the members and the office started 
afresh ; and he attributes to us the expression of a supposition 
that in such a case a very large and profitable business would 
accrue, which, in its turn, would yield great advantages to its 
members. Mr. Morgan then proceeds to say that we have 
given no reason whatever for this supposition, and declares that 
it would be useless to enter into any discussion upon it for reasons 
which we shall give shortly in his own words. 

We are quite sure that when Mr. Morgan attributed to us 
such a suggestion as that the whole surplus should be divided 
and the office started afresh, he quite believed that we had 
made it, but he was mistaken. ‘To save him and our readers 
the trouble of turning to a back number of the Review, we 
will repeat the ipsissima verba of the article in question. 
After describing the way in which the swrplus was ascertained, 
ve said, “If the surplus were at once divided amongst the 
members, the society would fall into the position of a young 
office, but would start afresh with a very large and profitable 
business, which, judging from past experience, would yield in 
its turn great advantages to its members.” 
our words is a sufficient answer to Mr. Morgan on this point, 
and we need not indicate to him or to our readers the difference 
between a sue But, had this been a 
suggestion instead of, as in fact it was, an hypothesis intro- 
duced to show the effect of a distribution of the whole surplus, 
it would still have been erroneous, but the error, we are 
sure, would have been an unintentional one, to have said that 
we gave no reason for supposing, on our hypothesis, that the 
new office would be a successful one, for we expressly ground 
that opinion on “ past experience; and we confess that we 
should rather expect Mr. Morgan to agree with than to differ 
from us, if the ability which has always distinguished the 


gestion and an hypothesis. 


actuaries of the HMaquitable, and the honourable dealing and 
care for the interests of the society which have always dis- 
tinguished the management, were really applied to a new 


society, which might be started with the large accumulation of 
policies already existing in the society. 

We will not ask Mr. Morgan to acknowledge the error into 
which he has fallen—the origin of it is pretty self-evident. We 
gave, as he acknowledges, a true account of the facts, and of 
the mode in which the surplus of the society is ascertained and 
apportioned, and we gave, as well, an account of the probable 
consequences of an hypothesis merely introduced to show the 
nature of a swip/us and the probable consequences of its distri- 
bution. This account of what might be expected to follow a 
distribution of the surplus, and a fair start on a method more 
acceptable to the public, and more advantageous to the 
members of the society, forcibly suggested to Mr. Morgan’s 
mind the advisability of such a course if it were practicable, 
and he mistook the suggestion in his own mind arising out of 
our article for a suggestion in the article itself. In fact, the 
advantages of the course were so apparent to Mr. Morgan’s 
mind, as they were, no doubt, to the minds of our readers, that 
he avoids the discussion by declaring such a course to be 
impracticable. 

We will not venture to say that the advantages of such a 
course might not be more than balanced by its difficulties and 
inconveniencies, but since Mr. Morgan has given his reasons 
for pronouncing it to be “impracticable,” we will briefly point 
out that, however impracticable it may be in point of fact, it 
is not impracticable for the reasons given by Mr. Morgan. 
These are the legal and financial objections arising out of the 
complicated state of the interests of old and new insurers, and 
the circumstance that many policies of large amount are held 
in trust. These are difficulties; but, so far from their being 
insurmountable, such difficulties are overcome every day. As 
to those arising out of the complicated nature of the interests, 
we know of no one more able to solve them than Mr. Morgan 
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himself. He will not, we are persuaded, contend that he would 
feel any difficulty in writing over against every individual 
policy now existing in the Hywitable the value of its share in 
the funds of the society. 

As to the legal difficulties, we apprehend that those which 
Mr. Morgan was thinking of, but did not express, are, first, that 
of getting the consent of al/ the members to any change affecting 
their interests; and secondly, that trustees would ordinarily 
not be empowered to consent to any course, however advisable, 
affecting the property they hold in trust. These are difficulties 
which are every day, and in similar cases, surmounted by an 
Act of Parliament, whenever it appears that there are sound 
reasons for any change which may be proposed, and which is 
desired by a very large majority of those who are able to assent 
to it, and which does not really prejudice the minority who may 
object to it. 

We have considered with the attention which anything 
coming from so high an authority deserves the answer of 
Mr. Morgan to our strictures on the way in which the surplus, 
when ascertained, is dealt with. But we are unable, in any 
degree, to modify our objections to it, and still think it 
“ snbversive of the true objects of life insurance.” 

It is undeniably true that, when a mode of valuation is adopted, 
based on the same assumed data as those on which the premiums 
were originally calculated, the members who live longest must 
receive larger additions to their policies than those receive who 
die earlier ; for the former will live through a larger number of 
periods of ascertainment and distribution of surplus. This is 
unavoidable. In this respect we admit that Mr. Morgan is 
right in saying that the principle of division is the same in 
other offices as in the Hguitable. We will go a step further 
with him, and acknowledge that the principle is right, if by 
right we understand wnavoidable. It is, in point of fact, a 
necessary consequence of the process adopted of ascertaining 
the surplus by the same table of mortality, and the same rate 
of interest as those by which the premiums were calculated. 
But the mode in which the Equitable deals with the surplus 
when ascertained, enormously increases the disadvantage under 
which all its members who do not live to old age suffer, and 
similarly increases the advantage which is enjoyed by the 
longer livers. Mr. Morgan is no doubt right, and we are as 
clearly wrong, if we have mistaken the object of life insurance. 
We conceive the object of life insurance to be to equalize the 
pecuniary disadvantages of short life and the pecuniary 
advantages of long life amongst the members of a life 
insurance office to the extent to which each member insures 
his life. If two members pay the same annual premium, 
they ought to have an equal share of the common fund, 
irrespectively of whether they die early or live long. We know 
that this object cannot be exactly attained; but we conceive 
that the nearer it can be approached the better, and the more 
it is departed from the more the object and intention of life 
insurance is defeated. 

We say further that the mode in which the Equitable deals 
with its ascertained surplus is such as is more opposed to this 
object than is the system of division adopted by any other 
office, with an exception which is not worth naming, and in 
which the more faulty mode of division is practically corrected 
by the very low rate of premium charged, which leaves but 
little swiplus to divide, and so renders its application of small 
importance.* 

This unfortunate result is produced by the following 
means :— 


1. The surplus having been ascertained by the same method 
by which the premiums are calculated, and the reserve there- 
fore being as much larger than is necessary as the premiums 
are, two-thirds only, instead of the whole, of the surplus are 
divided amongst the members, and one-third is carried forward 
to increase the future benefits of the longer livers. 

2. The two-thirds which are divided are divided so as greatly 
to favour the older policies. ‘Thus, a member who has been 
insured three times as long as another gets three times as 
much added to his policy, without reference to the fact of the 
previous additions made at previous distributions. 

3. The distributions are made at such long intervals (ten 
years) that the disadvantages experienced by the members who 
die early are greatly aggravated. 


The net result is that those who join the Equitable must 
live thirty or forty years before, in case of their death, they 
have done as well for their families as if they had joined many 
other life insurance societies. 


* We refer to a Scotch office, which charges a very low rate of premium, and 
distributes it surplus entirely amongst those members who live long enough for 
their premiums fully to provide the sums for which their lives are insured, 
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The public may not understand how it is that this comes 
about, but they are quick at perceiving and valuing results. 
Accordingly, they leave the Equitable for offices which offer 
better results for their families in the particular contingency 
they wish to provide against, viz., early death. 

If the Lquitable were looked on as an office to provide 
against the last-named contingency to a certain moderate 
extent, and as a tontine office in which, after providing 
against that contingency to a certain extent, large prizes would 
fall to the lot of the longest livers, it would be perhaps as 
perfect an office for the purpose as could be devised. 

If such an office were much wanted, no doubt the public 
would frequent the Lqguitable in crowds. Thatit is not much 
wanted is evidenced by the very moderate amount of business 
now done by the office. 

It is our office to criticize rather than to suggest. If we 
were to venture somewhat beyond our province and make a 
suggestion, it would be that Mr. Morgan and the directors of 
the Hquwitable would apply themselves to remedy a state of 
things which has not grown out of the original intentions of 
the founders of the society, but entirely out of the imperfect 
data at their command. 

But whether we criticize or suggest, we hope to avoid being 
understood as making any imputation on the able and honour- 
able management which has been overtaken by originally 
unforeseen difliculties arising out of a degree of success which 
was never anticipated, and which has made the distribution of 
the large profits which were never contemplated a point of as 
much importance as was originally the ability of the society to 
meet its engagements. 


5 


THE CREDIT FONCIER AND CREDIT MOBILIER 
OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 

TxIs company, the offspring of the twins known as the Crédit 
¥oncier and Crédit Mobilier, which ceased to exist amidst a blaze of 
blue light and rockets last autumn, has kept up the character of 
its antecedents. 

The directors have issued their first half-yearly report, from which 
it appears that the company has not only been able to lay a golden 
egg, but intends to lay eggs of this kind for all time to come, in the 
shape of a 20 per cent. dividend. The balance-sheet is full of as- 
tounding figures representing no less a sum than £200,000 carried 
to a reserved fund, and £70,000 put to the credit of a new fund, 
now invented for the first time, and called a “ Dividend Reserve 
Fund,” beside upwards of £70,000 paid away in dividend. The sum 
of £34,600. 103s, 7d. is likewise carried forward to the credit of the 
next account. ‘The total thus dealt with as balance of profit and loss 
on one half-year’s account amounts to no less than £394,024. 16s. 4d. 
This is made up of £160,296 received from the public for premiums 
on the company’s shares, and £240,000, the amount of old “ Crédit 
Mobilier” and “ Crédit Foncier” reserve funds, leaving £193,728. 
16s, 4d. as the net sum earned during the six months just elapsed. 
All very easy to write and talk about hundreds of thousands earned 
on a paid-up capital of only £400,000 ; but men of the world know 
well enough that no financial or commercial business conducted on 
old and sound business principles can produce such results within 
the first few months of commencing business. 

We notice one item in the balance-sheet, which, at any rate, 
seems to require explanation. In the absence of further informe- 
tion on this point, it is obviously impossible to criticize figures. 
We have no facts ; but if it is not seeking to penetrate too far into 
the mysteries of this new and rapid process of acquiring wealth, 
we should like very much to know on what sort of foundation the 
trifling item of £1,325,492. 15s. Gd. rests? It occupies only one 
line in the balance-sheet, and is given, as ‘ Bills receivable, secu- 
rities, loans on securities, and sundry-debtors.” If there should 
be any question about any of these securities, it might make all the 
difference ; and it must be confessed the information, as it stands, 
is not very ample, nor, as we apprehend, very satisfactory. 

The directors are each entitled, under the Articles of Associa- 
tion, to a fixed salary of £350, and, in addition, to a sum equal 
to £10 per centum of the surplus profits after paying a dividend 
of £10 per cent. The amount of remuneration is certainly large, 
but under all the cireumstances, and having regard to the contin- 
gencies which may possibly attach to any men of position acting as 
directors of such an undertaking, we do not think they are over- 
paid. There are men who would not consider the remuneration a 
sufficient inducement to go on the Board. 


STOCK EXCHANGE RULES. 

THE committee of the Stock Exchange have had the courage and 
good sense to repeal the very injurious rule which they adopted last 
year, with the object of preventing any dealing in shares of new com- 
panies before allotment. The resolution was carried by 17 to 4. 
We have repeatedly drawn attention to this subject, and shown 
the absurdity and inefficiency of the rule. The object was no 
doubt a good one, and the whole movement well intended, but it was 
not the less a mistake ; and most mischievously it worked. The re- 








laxation of the prohibition may have the effect of reviving specu- 
tion ona small scale, but the public have had enough of joint-stock 
jobbing for the present. Speculation, as such, is dead, and 
company-mongers will not be able to make much capital out of this 
or any other favourable combination of circumstances. The time 
has now come when the committee must assure all respectable 
companies of a settling day without reference to the prejudice or 
interest of any members of the body. 


Tue quotation of gold at Paris is about 1} per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 103d. per 
onnes for standard gold, it appears that gold is rather more than 
1-10th per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

Consols are now quoted 90} to § for money, and 90; to 91 for the 
account (May 9). 

There has been a good amount of business in Colonial Government 
securities. Canada 6 per Cents. (January and July), 1877-84, fetched 
914 1; 5 per Cents., 775 9}; Ceylon 6 per Cents. (1864), 104; ; 
Mauritius 6 per Cents. (1895), 1054; New South Wales 5 per Cents. 
(1888-92), 922; Victoria 6 per Cents. (April and October), 107%. 

In the foreign market the speculative stocks were generally heavy. 
The Confederate Loan fell to 18 20 on the further disastrous news for 
the Southern cause, whilst United States 6 per Cents., 5-20 years, 
advanced to 645 ex coupons. Mexican declined to 263 {. Turkish 
Consolidés were tolerably steady at 533 4. Spanish Passives also 
exhibited dulness at 31} {, and the Certiticates, 16) 

Bank shares have been rather firmer during the last few days. 
An improvement has taken place in London Joint Stock Bank, Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland, and Continental Bank. There were also in- 
quiries for London and County Bank. Imperial Bank, Imperial 
Ottoman, Bank of Hindustan new, and London Bank of Mexico 
shares, however, were flat. 

The market for railway shares presented a dull appearance, and 
prices in many instances showed a decline, varying from { to 1} 
per cent. 

The quotations for the shares of some of the new companies are 


snhjoined :—Metropolitan District Railways, 9 to } prem.; Varna 
Railway, 5) toG prem.; Millwall Freehold Land and Docks, 1} to 
0: dis.; Anglo-Egyptian Navigation, 3 to }- prem.; and Russian 


[ron Works, 2 to } prem. 

There has been a good demand for disconnts, but the supply of money 
was large. The rate for the best bills is 5} per cent. In the 
Stock Exchange there has been only a slight inquiry for short loans 
on English Government securities, and the charge has declined to 
2 to 2} per cent. 

The biddings for 30,00,000 rupees in bills on India took place on 
Wednesday at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were 
to Calcutta 2,70,000 rupees, and to Madras 35,000 rupees. The mini- 
mum price was fixed ls. 1ld. on Caleutta and Madras, and Is. 
llid. on Bombay. Tenders on Calcutta and Madras at the minimum 
will receive in full; on Bombay all the tenders were below the mini- 
mum. 

The Union Bank of Australia, as financial agents of the government 
of Queensland, invite tenders, receivable until noon on Wednesday, the 
3rd of May, for G per cent. debentures to the amount of £127,500, 
being the balance issued under the recent act of the colonial legisla- 
lature. These debentures are of £100 each, and become due the Ist 
January, 1884. Tbe principal and interest are payable in London or 
Brisbane, at the option of the holder. 

At the special meeting of the Great Eastern Railway Company, to 
be held on the 24th instant, the following bills will be submitted, viz.: 
A Bill for authorizing the making, by the Tottenham and Hampstead 
Junction Railway Company, of lines of railway by way of substitution 
for lines of railway already authorized to be made by them, and for 
authorizing arrangements between them and the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company and the Midland Railway Company, and for other pur- 
poses.—A Bill to authorize the construction by the London and 
Blackwall Railway Company of railways in the parishes of Stepney, 
Poplar, and Limehouse, to be called “The London, Blackwall, and 
Millwall Extension Railway ;’ to authorize agreements with other 
companies with reference thereto; and for other purposes. 

We are directed to state that :—‘“The directors of the Amicable 
Society have concluded a provisional arrangement with the Norwich 
Union Life Insurance Society, by which that Society, assuming the 
assets and liabilities of the Amicable, will guarantee the payment of 
all claims on Charter Policies, whenever falling due, at the rate of 
£227 for every share of £200; and also the claims on Bonus Policies, 
the fature additions being calculated in every year upon the principles 
dictated by the Society’s Act of Parliament aud Bye-Laws, and based 
upon the sam of £227 as the permanent annual actual Dividend per 
Share; thus placing the Bonus Policy-holders upon an equal footing 
with the holders of Charter Policies.” 

It appears from the Paris advices that, there is no intention of 
opening lists in London for the New Mexican Loan of £10,000,000. 
This being a lottery loan, its introduction here would be clearly 
illegal. 

It is understood that the contract with Mr. Laing, chairman of the 
General Credit Company, for the consolidation of the Turkish home 
debt, and for the raising of a new Turkish loan, is practically settled, 
and that the affair will be brought forward next week. 

The Greek Government has jast paid to the Three Protecting 
Powers the sum of 60U,000f, in discharge of the interest due to them 
for the current year on the Gnaranteed Loan of 1852, in pursuance of 
the arrangement made in January last. 

The Swiss Federal Council has informed the Zollverein that 
Switzerland is willing provisionally to apply the Franco-Swiss Com- 
mercial Treaty to Germany, from the lst July next, provided that the 
Zoliverein would apply to Switzerland the provisions of the treaty of 
commerce lately concluded between the Zollverein and France. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


PORTER’S GIANT CITIES OF BASHAN.* 


Mr. Porter, who is well known by his former works as a careful 
and zealous explorer of Palestine and Syria, has now published a 
popular account of his travels in those countries. It may be a sur- 
prise to some readers that anything should remain to be said about 
Palestine, still more that a traveller should be able to speak of a 
great part of that country as almost unexplored. Yet it is true 
that the territory to the east of the Jordan, especially the Hawran 
and the Leja, is nearly as unknown as any part of the world which 
has been visited by western travellers. Dean Stanley leaves this 
important tract undescribed from personal observation ; Mr. Grove 
has not visited it; and of those who have published any account of 
its marvels we can only recollect our author, Mr. Cyril Graham, 
and Burckhardt, who first ventured upon its exploration. Mr. 
Tristram visited it as a naturalist, and those indefatigable archwo- 
logists, Mr. Waddington and Count Melchior de Vogiié, have not 
yet made public the result of their laborious explorations. This 
region, which is full of wonders, and wonders with the bloom upon 
them, lies out of the beaten track. But there is a more serious 
difficulty ; it is the refuge of a population which defies the Turkish 
government or misgovernment, and does not like to admit strangers 
into its hiding-places. The Druses are civil to the English, but 
they do not approve of western curiosity. Perhaps they are shrewd 
enough to suspect that western books of travel are read by the 
Turks of Constantinople, and are likely to suggest various ways of 
weakening their independence. Mr. Porter's account of his visit 
to this region is therefore especially important, and his title-page 
atfords a sufficient excuse for the prominence we give to “ the giant 
cities of Bashan.” 

We wish Mr. Porter had given a map of his explorations. It 
will be difficult to those readers who do not chance to have at hand 
a good modern map of Palestine to understand, in his account of 
Bashan and the neighbourhood, where the several sites mentioned 
are ; and it would have been not less useful had he given an intro- 
ductory chapter on the main features of the country. We can, 
indeed, scarcely criticize the work satisfactorily without filling up, 
by however rapid a sketch, the latter deficiency. Palestine is a 
lofty table-land, divided in its length by the deep valley of the 
Jordan, and in its breadth between the Mediterranean and the 
river of the valley of Esdraelon; while on the extreme south-west 
is the maritime plain, narrowing northwards to the coast strip of 
the Phoenician cities. During the period of the Judges, these 
divisions of the highlands, where the Israelites took refuge from the 
more warlike nations that held or dominated the plain-country, 
separated them into three distinct bodies, the northern tribes, the 
southern, and the trans-Jordanite, which became afterwards the 
subjects of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and their loose 
dependencies beyond Jordan. The kingdom of Israel in its most 
prosperous times extended far into the southern table-land, yet the 
geographical form of the country evidently influenced the political 
divisions. It might be supposed that, as history repeats itself, the 
same was the case in the time before the Israelite conquest. The 
country beyond Jordan is certainly marked by ruins quite unlike 
those of the rest of Palestine, and which Mr. Porter unhesitatingly 
attributes to the primitive population, or Rephaim, the Canaanite 
giants. In Scripture we find that when the Israelites entered 
Palestine there was still a remnant of a population which the 
Moabites, the Ammonites, and apparently other tribes of Palestine, 
had overthrown. This population is mentioned as of gigantic 
stature ; the height of individuals is specified in the cases of Og, the 
king of Bashan, and Goliath of Gath ; and this race seems to have 
been most powerful beyond Jordan. In that district, the Israelites, 
instead of building towns as elsewhere, occupied those of the nations 
they expelled. The conquerors were the great pastoral tribes, and 
are unlikely to have contributed materially to the monuments of 
the country, besides that the true temple, and the chief false 
places of worship, were on the west of Jordan. 

Palestine generally is devoid of any remains older than the time 
of the Herodian dynasty. Thus, the Romans, the Crusaders, 
and the Muslims have left monumental records of their govern- 
ment: but Jewish antiquities there are really none ; Phoenician 
scarcely any ; and, except beyond Jordau, there are no monuments 
that cannot be referred to some one of these classes. It is here that 
we see, not isolated structures, but whole cities deserted, though 
still standing, of a style of architecture that is neither Phoenician, 
Greek, nor Roman, and must be either Jewish, or of a still earlier 
population, such as the Rephaim. The Jews, however, never were 
architects, nor did they even employ architects who could, like the 
Greeks and Copts in the service of the Arabs of Egypt, form a 
new style. It was well remarked by Mr. Fergusson, in his recent 
lecture at the Royal Institution, that the builders of the Temple 
were smiths, not masons. No kings were ever buried in the tombs 
of the kings,and Absalom had nothing to do with the structure of 
the Herodian age, which is called his tomb. Mr. Porter, like Mr. 
Cyril Graham, sees in the cities of Bashan and its neighbourhood 
the works of the predecessors of the Israelites, and, from the mas- 
sive construction of the houses, assigns those cities to the giant 
races. Though, before giving a positive opinion, we wait the pub- 
lication of the researches of Mr. Waddington and M. de Vogiic, 
who, being highly accomplished archeologists, will be able to 
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stute definitely what evidence of age these buildings bear, 
it seems to us that the testimony on which Mr.’Porter’s theory 
is founded is very weighty, as well as lucid. When the Israelites 
conquered this very country, they captured “threescore cities, 
all the region of Argob, ... . all these cities fenced with 
high walls, gates, and bars; beside unwalled towns a great 
many” (Deut. iii. 4, 5). There is, as we have said, no evidence that 
the Israelites ever even employed skilful architects ; the evidence 
is in the other direction. In this very country we find fully as 
many deserted walled cities of which the houses are the works of 
most skilful masons, and which certainly have stood the effects of 
time, with no injury but from man, for some two thousand years. 
These can only be Jewish buildings, or those earlier buildings 
which the Jews occupied. The question is still further narrowed 
by the circumstance that at least some of these houses are on the 
sites of the ancient ones which the Jews captured, and that it is 
therefore likely that some of their buildings would be of the older 
inhabitants ; but, as no difference can be observed in the pre- 
Roman architecture, all would seem to be of the time before the 
conquest. The extreme antiquity of these remains is therefore 
the most probable theory. What Mr. Porter tells us of them is 
extremely curious, though it is to be regretted that he is nota 
clearer describer ; like Mr. Cyril Graham, he does little more than 
produce an impression that he saw monuments which astonished 
him. However, some of his descriptions, though they do not 
enable us to picture the buildings described, give us a very 
distinct idea of their massive character, in which they recall the 


oldest*monuments of known date in the world, the Pyramids of 


Memphis, and the surrounding tombs. ; 

Here is a description of the first deserted city our traveller 
lodged in after entering Bashan from the north-east. He has just 
been speaking of the whole class of those ruined cities :— 


“Before the darkness set in, Misa had pointed out to me the 


towers of three cofun of these cities rising above the rocky barrier of 


the Lejah [Argob|. How I strained my eyes in vain to pierce the 
deepening gloom! How I knew that some ofthem must be close at 
hand! ‘The sharp ring of my horse’s feet on pavement startled me. 
This was followed by painful stumbling over loose stones, and the 
twisting of his limbs among jagged rocks. The sky was black over- 
head; the ground black beneath; the rain’ was drifting in my face, 
so that nothing could be seen. A halt was called; and it was with 
no little pleasure I heard the order given for the caravan to rest till 
the moon rose. ‘Is there any spot,’ I asked of an Arab at my side, 
‘ where we could get shelter from the rain?’ ‘There is a house ready 
for you,’ he answered. ‘A house! Is there a house here?’ ‘ Hundreds 
of them; this is the town of Burak. We were conducted up a 
rugged, winding path, which seemed, so far as we could make out in 
the dark and by the motion of our horses, to be something like a 
ruinous staircase. At length the dark outline of high walls began to 
appear against the sky, and presently we entered a paved street. 
Here we were told to dismount, and give our horses to the servants. 
An Arab struck a light, and, inviting us to follow, passed through a 
low, gloomy door into a spacious chamber. 

“7 looked with no little interest round the apartment of which we 
had taken such unceremonious possession. ... The house seemed 
to have undergone little change from the time its old master had left 
it; and yet the thick nitrous crust on the floor showed that it had 
been deserted for long ages. The walls were pertect, nearly five feet 
thick, built of large blocks of hewn stones, without lime or cement of 
any kind. The roof was formed of large slabs of the same black basalt, 
lying as regularly, and jointed as closely, as if the workmen had only 
just completed them. ‘hey measnred twelve feet in length, eighteen 
inches breadth, and six inches in thickness. The ends rested ona 
plain stone cornice, projecting about a foot from each side-wall. The 
chamber was twenty feet long, twelve wide, and ten high. The outer 
door was a slab of stone, four and a half feet high, four wide, and eight 
inches thick. 1t hung upon pivots, formed of projecting parts of the 
slab, working in sockets in the lintel and threshold ; and, though so 
massive, | was able to open and shut it with ease. At one end of the 
room was a small window with a stone shutter. An inner door, also 
of stone, but of finer workmanship, and not quite so heavy as the 
other, admitted to a chamber of the same size and appearance. From 
it a much larger door communicated with a third chamber, to which 
there was a descent by a flight of stone steps. This was a spacious 
hall, equal in width to the two rooms, and about twenty-five feet long 
by twenty high. A semicircular arch was thrown across it, supporting 
the stone roof; and a gate so large that camels could pass in and out, 
opened on the street. The gate was of stone, and in its place; but 
sume rubbish had accumulated in the threshold, and it appeared to 
have been open for ages. Here our horses were comfortably installed. 
Such were the interns! arrangements of this strange old mansion. It 
had only one story ; and its simple, massive style of architecture gave 
evidence of a very remote antiquity.” 


It is in towns composed of houses like those that we see the 
chief archeological marvels of Palestine, equal in mystery of origin 
to any monuments in the world, and remarkable above all others 
as showing us a style of domestic architecture excelling in solidity 
and durability anything of its kind that the world has produced. 

In travelling through this region of deserted towns, Bashan and 
the land of Moab, Mr. Porter was struck not only by the proof 
they afforded of the truth of sacred history, which, as we have 
noticed, speaks of the sixty great towns of Argob, which was but 
a part of Bashan, but also with the remarkable fulfilment of pro- 
phecy in the desolate emptiness of these once rich and populous 
abodes of man. His remarks on this subject, especially some 
general observations, are worthy of careful study. So also are the 
many illustrations of Scripture which the work contains. 

Those who follow Mr. Porter through the better-known regions of 
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Palestine and Syria will find much that is new to them in his narra- 
tive, and, even where there is no novelty, an interesting account of 
what they already knew. His style of writing, though too florid, is 
easy, agreeable, and occasionally vigorous ; and there can be no 
doubt that he is very much in earnest, a matter of no small value 
in these days of indifferentism. 

It is to be regretted that the present work, like Mr. Porter’s 
former books, is distigured by partiality for the Druses, and a 
bitter hostility to the Arabs. Everything Muslim is hateful to our 
author ; and he therefore includes the Arabs, whether of the desert 
or the towns, ina sweeping denunciation. For the Druses he has 
an amazing and inexplicable regard. The Druses are not 
Christians ; and the most reasonable theory is that they profess a 
heretical form of Mahommedanism. Yet Mr. Porter lavishes 
all the laudatory adjectives at his command upon them, while the 
unfortunate Arabs are treated with the very opposites. This par- 
tiality is carried to such an excess that, when speaking of the 
massacres of 1860, he can find no words strong enough to express 
his just indignation at the cruelty of the Muslim (Syrian and 
Arab) population of Damascus and the perfidy of the Turkish 
officials, while he scarcely lets the reader know that the Druses at 
Deyr-el-Kamar, and elsewhere, did exactly the same as the Muslim 
townspeople. He has not a word of praise for the noble Abd-el- 
Kader, who showed the generosity of the Arab character in 
the part he took in saving, at great risk to himself, those 
unhappy Christians of Damascus who survived the first out- 
break, though we would ask him to give an instance of a Druse 
who acted in a similar manner. Those vile fanatics ate con- 
scious of the power of England and France, and wisely cultivate 
western travellers ; but we would beg all who are likely to 
imagine that they are fair representatives of the wild population of 
the East, to observe that their massacres of the Maronites can only 
be paralleled in the atrocities perpetrated by the Kurds, and that 
the true Bedawree, as known to us in the pages of Burckhardt and 
Layard, and in his own literature, is too honourable to slay the 
unarmed, and make such war as has disgraced the Muslims of 
Turkey and India, and has been nowhere imitated in the old world 
by nations pretending to civilization. 


CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 
(Second Norice. 

We have hitherto followed rather closely the operations of the 
Seven Years’ War. In no other way could we have conveyed any 
adequate impression of Frederick's marvellous rapidity, energy, 

rtinacity, and fertility of resource. But we must touch far more 
ightly upon the remaining campaigns. In the early part of 1760, 
fortune was still unfavourable to the hard-pressed King. The 
defeat of Fouquet opened Silesia to the Austrians; the siege of 
Dresden was vainly undertaken by Frederick himself; and Prince 
Henry was unable to arrest the progress of the Russians, who took, 
although they could not hold, Berlin. But in August came the 
victory of Liegnitz, and in October that of Torgau. The tide was 
stemmed, if not turned ; and, although the resources of Prussia 
were by this time fearfully exhausted, the other belligerents were 
not ina much better plight. The campaign of 1761 was chiefly 
remarkable for the siege and capture of Schweidnitz, in Silesia, by 
Loudon. In other quarters Frederick held his own; and the 
hour of his deliverance was now near at hand. The close of the 
year brought him good news from St. Petersburg. The Czarina 
Elizabeth died on the 5th of January, 1762, and was succeeded 
by Peter III., who had long been a sworn friend and adviser of 
the King. The new sovereign did not lose a moment in reversing 
the policy of his predecessor. Not only was peace signed between 
Russia and Prussia, but a treaty of alliance was concluded between 
Frederick and his Muscovite hero-worshipper. The fair prospect 
thus opened was indeed soon clouded by the palace revolution, in 
which Peter lost both his life and his crown. But, after some 
slight hesitation, Catherine, who had now become Empress, decided 
upon maintaining the alliance which her murdered husband had 
formed ; and Frederick was finally released from the fear of a 
Russian invasion. Still, he could accomplish nothing of import- 
ance during 1762, and he had once more to retire into winter 
quarters without having gained much; but, on the other hand, 
without having sustained any material check. The truth was that 
the war had nearly worn itself out. All the parties to it were 
wearied and exhausted by efforts which, in Germany at any rate, 
had produced no decisive result. England and France were 
already on the point of signing peace. It was clear to the Aus- 
trian statesmen that a task which they could not accomplish when 
aided by powerful allies, was entirely beyond their scope when 
standing alone. As for Frederick, he desired nothing so much as 
to give his country the repose she sorely needed. Accordingly, 
after a very brief negotiation, the treaty of Hubertsburg (between 
Prussia, Austria, and Saxony) was signed on the 10th of February, 
1763, and “the third Silesian or Seven Years’ War was completely 
finished.” “It had cost, in loss of human lives first of all, nobody 
can say what ; according to Frederick’s computation there had perished 
of actual fighters, on the various fields, of all the nations, 853,000 ; 
of which above the fifth part, or 180,000, is his own share ; and, 
by misery and ravage, the general population of Prussia finds 
itself 500,000 fewer ; nearly the ninth man missing.” And after 
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all this slaughter, Austria and Prussia retained the territories 
which they respectively possessed before the outbreak of the war. 
But the former Power was thus far a gainer, that her possession of 
Silesia was confirmed by the treaty of peace, and was never after 
questioned. 

With the peace of Hubertsburg terminates Mr. Carlyle’s con- 
tinuous narrative. ‘* What we have henceforth to produce is,’ in 
his own words, “more of a loose appendix of papers than of a 
finished narrative. Loose papers which we hope the reader can 
be made to understand and tolerate ; more we cannot do for him.” 
In how fragmentary a manner the remainder of Frederick’s life is 
dealt with by his biographer, may be gathered from the fact that 
to the last twenty-three years of his life no more than 350 pages 
are devoted. It is indeed evident enough that Mr. Carlyle’s 
patience failed him when the dramatic interest of Irederick’s 
career ceased, and his hero settled down into something ap- 
proaching a common-place king. The rest of the book is not only 
fragmentary, but often tedious and obscure. There are few or 
none of those sallies of humour,—those grotesque ebullitions of 
ponderous fun,—to which Mr. Carlyle gives way when his spirits 
are high, and he takes pleasure in his work. The obvious weari- 
ness with which he plods on to the end can scarcely fail to com- 
municate itself to the reader, who will, we suspect, in most cases, 
be found ready enough to echo the sigh of satisfaction with which 
the author lays down his pen. The miscellaneous and discon- 
nected character of the latter part of the sixth volume compels us 
to imitate the author, by making a somewhat arbitrary selection of 
the points which strike us as most worthy of notice. Frederick’s 
first care, on the restoration of peace, was to repair the ravages 
of war. The country was in a deplorable condition. The coinage 
was debased; husbandry had been neglected ; provinces had 
been laid waste ; and the population had been seriously diminished 
by repeated drafts for the supply of the army. The King was 
not a disciple of the laissez-faire system, any more than he 
was of the system of free-trade, whose shibboleth, according to 
Mr. Carlyle, was—“ God is great, and Plugson of Undershot is his 
prophet. Thus saith the Lord: Buy in the cheapest market, sell in 
the dearest.” The case seemed to him one for the active inter- 
vention of the Government, and he lost not a moment in setting to 
work :— 

“ Friedrich found that he must at once step in with active remedies, 
and on all hands to make the impossible possible. Luckily he had 
in readiness, as usual, the funds for an Kighth Campaign, had such 
been needed. Out of these moneys he proceeded to rebuild the Towns 
and Villages: ‘from the Corn-Stores (granaries d’abondance, Govern- 
ment establishments gathered from plentiful harvests against scarce, 
according to old rule) ‘ were taken the supplies for food of the people 
and sowing of the ground: the horses intended for the artillery, bag- 
gage, and commissariat,’ 60,000 horses we have heard, ‘ were distributed 
among those who had none, to be employed in the tillage of the land. 
Silesia was discharged from all taxes for six months ; Pommern and 
the Neumark for two years. A sum of about Three Million sterling ’ 
(in thalers 20,389,000) ‘ was given for relief of the Provinces, and as 
acquittance of the impositions the Enemy had wrung from them. 

“€ Great as was this expense, it was necessary and indispensable. 
The condition of these Provinces after the Peace of Hubertsburg re- 
called what we know of them when the Peace of Miinster closed the 
famous Thirty-Years War. On that occasion the State failed of help 
from want of means ; which put it out of the Great Elector’s power 
to assist his people: and what happened? That a whole century 
elapsed before his Successors could restore the Towns and Cham- 
paigns to what they were. This impressive example was admonitory 
to the King: that to repair the Public Calamities, assistance must be 
prompt and effective. Repeated gifts (larzesses) restored courage to 
the poor Husbandmen, who began to despair of their lot; by the helps 
given, hope in all classes sprang up anew; encouragement of labour 
produced activity ; love of Country rose again with fresh life: in a 
word’ (within the second year in a markedly hopeful manner, and 
within seven years altogether), ‘the fields were cultivated again, 
manufacturers had resumed their work; and the Police, once more in 
vigour, corrected by degrees the vices that had taken root during the 
time of anarchy.’”’ 


His efforts were crowned with considerable success; and in a 
short time he had the satisfaction of seeing his country on the 
high road to prosperity. But even Mr. Carlyle is forced to admit 
that all his‘economical and fiscal schemes (to which, by-the-way, 
he alludes very cursorily) did not turn out well. The system of 
excise which he adopted from France was amongst others an 
unmistakable failure, and involved him in great although 
temporary unpopularity. How well he bore that unpopularity, 
we learn from an anecdote, which throws some incidental light 
upon his character :— 

“Once, during the time of the Regie (which lasted from 1766 to 
1786 and the King’s death: no other date assignable, though 1768, 
or so, may be imaginable for our purpose), as the King came riding 
along the Jiiger Strasse, there was visible near what is called the 
Fiirstenhaus (kind of Berlin Somerset-House) a great crowd of people. 
‘See what it is!’ the King sent his one attendant, a heiduc or groom, 
into it, to learn what it was. ‘They have something posted up about 
your Majesty,’ reported the groom; and Freidrich, who by this time 
had ridden forward, took a look at the thing; which was a Caricature 
figure of himself: King in very melancholy guise, seated on a Stool, a 
Coffee-mill between his knees; diligently grinding with the one hand, 
and with the other picking up any bean that might have fallen. 
‘Tiang it lower,’ said the King, beckoning his groom with a wave of 
the finger: ‘ Lower, that they may not have to hurt their necks about 
it!’ No sooner were the words spoken, which spread instantly, than 
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there rose from the whole crowd one universal huzzah of joy. They | 


tore the Caricature into a thousand pieces, and rolled after the King 
with loud ‘Lebe hoch, Our Freidrich for ever!’ as he rode slowly 
away.” 

It should be added, while we are on this point, that he seems 
to have been sincerely desirous to avoid taxation that would press 
with undue severity upon the poorer classes. Most of his economical 
plans were, indeed, intended for their benefit, but unfortunately 
the result was in many cases exactly what might have been 
expected from his ignorance of that “dismal science” which his 
biographer holds in such sovereign contempt. 

The most important event in the part of Frederick’s life with 
which we are now concerned, was unquestionably the partition of 
Poland. As might have been anticipated, Mr. Carlyle stoutly 
defends that measure. “ Poland,” he says, “was now dead or 
moribund, and had well deserved to die. Anarchies are not 
permitted in this world.” Whether the existence of anarchy ina 
country justifies its neighbours in simply lopping off such pro- 
vinces as they find it convenient to annex, leaving the rest in 
exactly the same state as before, is a question which we cannot 
now stay to argue, and one which we may safely leave most people 
to answer for themselves. It is more interesting to inquire what 
was Frederick’s exact share in the transaction, and how he came 
to be mixed up with it. In order to do this, we must go back to 
the close of the Seven Years’ war. The events of that struggle had 
evidently given the King of Prussia a high, if not an inordinate, 
idea of the power of Russia. His natural course as a German 
sovereign would have been to unite with Austria against the semi- 
Oriental power which was impending over both; but the con- 
quest of Silesia stood in the way of this course, and the only 
alternative left was to form a close alliance with Russia. 

3y these means Frederick might at least hope to prevent 
her again coalescing with the South German State. Accordingly, 
in the year following the peace of Hubertsburg a_ treaty 
was signed between the courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin, 
whereby each guaranteed the other against the aggressions of third 
parties, and contracted to afford mutual assistance (to the extent 
of 12,000 men, or money in lieu) in case either should get engaged 
in war with any neighbour. Thus bound to the assistance of 
Russia, it was impossible for Frederick to remain an unconcerned 
spectator of any war in which she might become, or might appear 
likely to become, engaged. He might indeed have been content to 
watch events in Poland, had not the interference of Catherine on 
behalf of the Dissidents led to a war between Russia and Turkey. 
As soon, however, as the bigoted Roman Catholic faction found 
themselves getting the worst of the contest, they appealed to the 
Porte to aid them in tyrannizing over their fellow Christians, and 
in resisting the power which was then figuring as the champion of 
toleration. They did not appeal in vain ; but the only result was 
to bring disaster upon the Sultan, whose territories were rapidly 
overrun by the conquering Muscovites. That, however, did not suit 
Austria. She threatened much ; and in those days she was capable 
of doing something. A war between her and Russia loomed in 
the near distance, and into such a war Prussia was certain to be 
drawn. Put war was the very last thing which Frederick desired, 
and he therefore cast about for some means by which it could be 
averted. The likeliest mode seemed to be such a partition of 
Poland as would strengthen Russia, bribe Austria to connive 
at some moderate dismemberment of Turkey, and at the same 
time give Prussia an additional province. That the first sug- 
gestion to this effect was made by Frederick to the Czarina in the 
winter of 1769-70 Mr. Carlyle admits; but he urges that it was 
thrown away upon her Majesty, and that the scheme eventually 
carried out was practically initiated by the Court of St. Petersburg 
in 1771. Wemay, however, be permitted to doubt whether the 
idea thrown out by the King of Prussia was ever really lost sight 
of by the Empress of Russia, although she may have postponed its 
execution fora time. These two things are at any rate certain— 
that Frederick was a willing, and not, like Maria Theresa, an un- 
willing, accomplice in the partition of Poland, and that he became 
such from the most selfish and commonplace of political considera- 
tions. He averted a temporary danger, but he did so at the cost 
of permanently increasing the power of the only State from which 
Prussia had anything to fear. The subsequent history of the 
country, and the degrading subservience of its rulers to the Court 
of St. Petersburg, furnishes the best commentary upon the wisdom 
of such a policy. 

In 1778, Frederick once more fell out with Austria; the subject 
of controversy being the succession to the Electorate of Bavaria, 
which the *mperor Joseph was bent upon annexing to his own 
dominions. But, although war was declared, and there was much 
marching and counter-marching, no battle was fought. Neither 
party was disposed to push matters to extremity ; and after a 
single campaign peace was signed, through the mediation of 
Russia, on the basis of the status quo. Frederick, however, was 

ractically successful, for Bavaria remained an independent 

tate. 

The remaining years of the King’s life were uneventful ; but, 
although he was now growing old, he did not relax in his atten- 
tion to the details of either civil or military administration. “ In- 
dustrial matters, that of colonies especially, of drainages, em- 
bankments, and reclaiming of waste lands,” were a large item in 
his business. To the last he was energetic, laborious, unsparing 
of himself and of others. Against asthma, dropsy, erysipelas, and 
continual want of sleep, he bore up for many months ; sitting day 
and night in an easy armchair, and unable to get breath in any 
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other posture. On the morning of the 17th of August, 1786, he 
passed away, in the forty-seventh year of his reign and the seventy- 
fifth of his age. He left behind him a sorrowing people, who over- 
looked his faults, and dwelt proudly on his great and heroic quali- 
ties. Under his reign, the boundaries of the State had been 
materially enlarged ; Prussia had played an important part on the 
world’s stage ; and, after much suffering and many misfortunes, her 
condition, at the time of his death, was one of apparent prosperity. 
But it was to be seen hereafter how weak she really was when the 
sustaining hand of a great man was withdrawn. Able and sagacious 
as Frederick was, he was nevertheless a man of limited ideas. He 
belonged essentially to an age which he had outlived, and he did 
nothing to prepare his country for that which was to follow. 
He made the State powerful, but he did not create a self- 
reliant and vigorous people. As a statesman, his views were narrow, 
and never extended beyond the exigencies of the moment. As a 
soldier, he can hardly claim more than a very high place amongst 
generals of the second rank ; but as a man he well earned the 
title of “Great” by unconquerable tenacity of purpose and of 
will, by energy that no difficulty could paralyze, and by fortitude 
that no disaster could overcome. 


A JAPANESE STORY.* 


As we have never heard of “ Mona” as a Christian name before, 
and do not know what “ B.” stands for in the particular instance 
before us, we are thus far at a loss to determine the sex of the writer 
of this “ Japanese Story:” a difficulty always perplexing to a 
reviewer, since he does not know what to do with his personal 
pronouns, nor whether to say “ Mr.,” “ Mrs.,” or “ Miss.” It is 
true that the final vowel in “ Mona” has a feminine look ; but our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors did not follow that Latin rule, and ‘‘ Mona” 
may be a name of native growth, and a masculine one. Never- 
theless, judging by a fondness which the story-teller exhibits for 
superfluous italics, and also by a certain innocence of style, we 
have ventured to conclude that we stand in the presence of a lady. 
We shall also assume that the lady is young, interesting, inex- 
perienced in the world, and unmarried—in all which we trust there 
will be no offence; and shall therefore, if occasion require it, 
speak of her as “ Miss Bickerstaffe.” Surely none but a gentle pen 
could have written this sentence, with its coaxing little emphasis 
on the writer’s pet words :— 

“Tt is now our privilege to find footing on Japanese soil, again the 
emblem of the cross (as borne ou England's banner) is received with 
favour by the Government, and we can only hope that in our com- 
mercial dealings with the ‘ Land of the Rising Sun’ the ‘ greed of 
gain” may not be paramount, and the cause of religion forgotten, 
but, inasmuch as our faith is the purest form of Christianity, so those 
who profess it may, by the purity of their lives and condact, and the 
gentleness and honesty of their dealing, again win over the Japanese 
to trust the stranger, and believe in the stranger's God.” 


The story, which is introduced by six pages of introductory 
remarks after the above fashion, is founded on the efforts made 
by the Portuguese Jesuits in the middle of the sixteenth century 
to establish the Christian religion in the country of the Mikado 
and the Tycoon. The authoress admits that the Roman Catholic 
form of Christianity is, upon the whole, a very naughty form; but 
she cannot deny that many of the Portuguese missionaries of three 
hundred years ago were excellent, self-devoted men, sincerely 
desirous of spreading their faith in one of the most interesting 
countries of the East. That many of the Jesuits who went out to 
Japan were animated by worldly motives, and that the Papacy, 
in encouraging the movement, was not devoid of a secular greed 
after new subjects as a compensation for the loss of England and the 
other Protestant States, is not concealed by the present writer ; 
but she fairly admits the courage, sincerity, and spirit of sacrifice 
exhibited by many of the priests who carried the symbols and the 
doctrines of their creed into lands remote from the great centres of 
European civilization, and as yet all-but unknown to the Western 
world. This apportionment of praise and blame is doubtless in 
perfect accordance with the facts ; and we have therefore no fault 
whatever to find with the spirit in which the book is written. Of 
its value as a literary performance we cannot speak highly. The 
writer has apparently “ crammed” on all the facts of Japanese 
history, manners, habits, costumes, &c., in a most industrious and 
conscientious fashion ; but she is utterly devoid of that power 
which genius possesses, of entering into the very spirit of distant 
and unusual modes of existence, and thus of making the reader 
live the life of those among whom he is, for the time being, men- 
tally thrown. We find a good many Japanese words and proper 
names introduced into the text, accompanied by foot-notes, explain- 
ing the meaning of them. The Daimio travels in a “ norimon ;” 
the wayfarers put up at “ honjens ;” the attendants on the great 
man intoxicate themselves with “ saki ;” the religious pilgrims pay 
their respects to the “ bonzes ;” the earth is shaken with a “ dsi- 
sin-nai ;” and gentlemen bid each other farewell with the excla- 
mation “Saionara!” But, through all this elaboration of detail, 
we find no spirit of vitality identifying us with the life of 
the far East, and enabling us really to estimate what state of society 
that was in which so energetic an attempt was made to plant the 
religion and the ideas of Europe—an attempt which progressed 
considerably for awhile, but which in the end was as unsuc- 





* Araki the Daimio. A Japanese Story of the Olden Time. By Mona B, 
Bickerstaile, Londoa: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder, 
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cessful as all other efforts of the like kind prosecuted under similar 
conditions. ‘The style, moreover, is poor, essentially commonplace, 
and occasionally inelegant, as when we read of “ jolly beggars,” “a 
regular row,’ “the latter were not going to be insulted with im- 
punity,” “ come to grief,” &c. We fear that Miss Bickerstaffe must 
have entrusted her manuscript to the revision of one of her brothers, 
who has endeavoured to strengthen its style by the introduction of 
a few of his own masculine phrases. Sometimes, the writer seems 
to have thought more of etfect than of sense ; as when we are told 
that Araki, the Daimio, being enraged at a certain matter, gave no 
sign of anger in his countenance, although it appears that his lip 
quivered, a “ deadly paleness”” overspread his face, and a “ malign 
expression” sat in his eye. Again, we read of a Japanese army 
sent out to conquer a neighbouring country, in which conquest they 
succeed, though “few of them ever saw their native shores again.” 
If this means, as we suppose it does, that they were very nearly 
exterminated, we are at a loss to conceive how they managed to 
conquer their enemies. The character of the Daimio, the chief 
person in the book, is that of a mere dark, melodramatic villain ; 
while Ama, the pretty daughter of Sako Miyako, and a convert to 
Christianity, who moves the Daimio’s wrath at once by embracing 
the Western faith and refusing his offer of marriage, is simply an 
uninteresting young lady, in whose fortunes and misfortunes we 
find ourselves unable to feel any solicitude. We have scenes of 
persecution of the Christians, of slaughtering and terror ; but we 
cannot say that our pulses are at all quickened. Finally, we have 
vice foiled, virtue triumphant, and Miss Ama Miyako married at 
Macao to Camoens, the Portuguese poet! Those who like a 
sermon in the guise of a story will admire “ Araki the Daimio ;” 
but, considered as a fiction, tlie work is a failure. 


SIGNOR GIORGINI ON THE PAPACY.* 


Ir is very certain that the Popedom must not look to Italians 
for its’ chief supporters. No man is a prophet in his own 
house ; and the Italians have seen and felt too much of the 
bitterness of Papal oppression to be enthusiastic about the tem- 
poral power of the Pontiif. The Romans have at all times been 
notorious for the freedom of their opinions with respect to those 
who profess to be the successors of St. Peter; and Italians 
generally—allowing, of course, for individual exceptions—were 
never conspicuous for that fervid tone of Papistical allegiance 
which we find in Spain and Portugal, and, at certain times and 


among certain classes, even in France, notwithstanding the 
frequent tendency of French intellect towards scepticism. We do 


not mean to say that the Italians are inclined to lool: with favour 
on what we understand by Protestantism. Converts in this direc- 
tion have indeed been made of late years ; but it must be 
ceded that the austerity of Protestant worship is repellant t: 


con- 
U » the 
generality of Southern minds, which require stronger appeals to 
the emotional part of their nature, and a great 
their sense of beauty. The antagonism of the 
to the Papacy is not so much on grounds of abstract 
doctrine as on political grounds. It is not the Pope, but the 
Pope-King, that they oppose. This bitterness of feeling has never 
entirely destroyed their religious faith, but it hes certainly checked 
its expression. Accordingly, we must look to other Roman 
Catholic countries than Italy for the most vigorous attempts 
to uphold by argument the tottering fortunes of the Vatican. 
We saw such an attempt but recently in the remarks made by 
Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, on the rabid Ency- 
clical of last December; and we now behold a member of the 
Italian Parliament answering the Bishop in a pamphlet as remark- 
able for the boldness of its tone as for the force of its reasoning. 
Signor Giorgini, the author of this pamphlet, is the deputy for 
Sienna, and a literary man of great repute, being considered one 
of the first political writers of his country. He is the son-in-law 
of the celebrated Alessandro Manzoni, and has for some years 
been identified with the more moderate section of the patriotic 
party. Having shared in the national movements of 1559-60, 
he was in the latter year returned to Parliament, where he has 
made his power felt as one of the leaders of debate—his keen and 
incisive eloquence being always sure of having its effect. That 
he is no less trenchant with the pen, is proved by the pamphlet 
now in our hands, in which he has brought to bear on the argu- 
ments of Monseigneur Dupanloup so large an amount of historical 
knowledge, and so complete a mastery over logic, that any damage 
to the cause of Liberal ideas which the Bishop’s sophistry might 
have threatened is completely nullified. Signor Giorgini’s pamphlet 
is, in fact, an admirable vindication of modern philosophy, human 
freedom, and intellectual progress, against those doctrines of a 
by-gone age which the Encyclical vainly endeavoured to galvanize 
into life. 

The concluding chapter, which has reference to the political 
rather than the theological aspects of the question, we will translate 
and lay before our readers. ‘“ What will Italy do?” 
Giorgini ; and he then proceeds :— , 


’r satisfaction of 
r 1: : } 
italian intellect 


sentiment or 


l 


asks Signor 


*““T do not ask whether, to obtain possession of Rome,’ it is 
proper for her to compromise her position with France, and to 
run the risk of a war. The question does not thus. I 
reason as if | were certain that no one wonld attack Italy, and 
as if Italy, even if she were attacked, would be certain to be 


stand 


* Sopra un Opuseolo del Vescovo d’Orleans. Osservazioni di G. B. Giorgini, 
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victerious ; and I ask if we have any interest in hastening a crisis 
for which Europe is so little prepared. I will start from the order of 
the day of Boncompagni, from the vote by which the Italian Chamber 
proclaimed Rome the capital of Italy. I will not enter into the 
examination of that vote. It was said that Rome was only a name; 
but for a thousand years everybody obeyed the name of Rome, from 
those Chiefs of the Huns and Vandals who, to their ruin, asked their 
titles of the Emperor of the World, to the revolutionists of 89, when 
Nouvet decreed the exile of a French prince, quoting from the Tribune 
a passage of Livy. 

** When the Italians had to think of the choice of a capital, it was 
natural that their eyes should turn towards Rome; it was natural that 
the Chamber should take advantage of so lively and general a feeling, 
I do not say to decide, but to put an end to, to prevent from rising, a 
question which would give occasion for discord again in Italy. But how 
shall we go to Rome ? Count Cavour said—‘ In concert with France, in 
concert with Catholic opinion ;’ and, after four years, after the Con- 
vention of the 15th of September, these words have lost none of their 
truth, or, I could almost say, their freshness. 

** | would have Italy bear this truth well in mind—that, if the Pope 
is a bad Sovereign, he would be a better subject; that, if the existence 
of the Pope among us is a great difficulty, the Pope absent would not 
be a less serious one. I would have Italy well understand that the 
Pope, a Sovereign or a subject, present or absent, is a power against 
which physical force can do nothing: a power which no battle won, 
no city taken, conld destroy: an invisible power, which the sword 
enters without injuring, which gets over the best-guarded walls, 
assails you in the very bosom of your family, and encamps in your 
inmost conscience. Slow in rising, and dying hard, such institutions 
as those of the political Papacy have their roots in public opinion, and 
last as long as the opinion which produced them exists. If the Pope, 
as is very probable, leaves Rome, his abnormal position will bea 
cause of inquietude to all the States of Europe, and a source of em- 
barrassment; his misfortunes will matze his wrong-doings forgotten, 
rekindle the zeal of a great number of Catholics, and gain the sym- 
pathy of all forhim; for, at the last moment, weakness which does 
not defend itself, and greatness which is humiliated, revives. 

“Tf, then, we were in Rome—if we were regarded as the only 
obstacle to the return of the Pope and the pacification of the Church 
—all these feelings would be turned against us. 
Rome would put us in an extremely difficult position with respect to 
Europe ; 


The pe ssession of 


and this opposition of Europe, giving our possession the 
character of an irregular and precarious fact, would be an incessant 
incentive to disorder and agitation. Under these circumstances, the 
possession of Rome would add nothing to our credit or our real 
power. 

“If Italy wish to consolidate her institutions—if she wish to prove 
that a new power has arisen in the world, not to disturb the repose 
of the others, but to contribute the triumph of right and the pacific 
progress of ideas—the Convention of the 15th of September assigns her 
a much higher part. Ifa plan could be thought of by which the Pope, 
the honorary head, the nominal sovereign, of a free city, would find 

lici guarantee for the independence of his divine miniatry, and a 
moral «authority revered all the more as it would be ifa stranger to 
all the government and the struggles of political parties—a 
plan by which the part which Romans would take as individuals in the 
political life of the nation would be compatible with most extended 
liberties of their city—the principal difficulty would be removed. 

oY new position of the Pope would not fail to react 

that the 


gious Reformation should not be made in our presence, that it 


sulhicient 


cares of 


Doubtless this 


the constitation of Catholicism; but it is our interest 


ic Gil 


should take place slowly, by degrees, by the force of opinion alone, 


without our taking any part in it, or being in any way responsible 
for it. And theday on which this reform will be completed, on which 
the relations between the Church and State will be regulated in 


such a way that the Pope will no longer be a political instrument, or 
an engine of war in the hands of any power whatever,—on that day 
all barriers will have been removed, and Rome will be reunited to 
Italy. 

** These are our moral 7 this is the way to go to Rome by 
the road indicated by Count Cavour—in concert with France, and in 
concert with Catholic opinion. The road may not be a very long one. 
According to a prophecy of the fourteenth century, afver Pins 1X. 
three other Popes are yet to sit in the chair of St. Peter. If the 
prophecy be true, and if those Popes do not live as long as St. Peter, 
Italy will soon have the capital she wants; and if, as the prophecy 
adde, both Rome and the world are then destroyed, we sha!l no longer 
want any capital; and then, but then alone, the question of the two 
Powers will be really put an end to.” 


LEAS 3 


Though hoping that Doomsday is not quite so near at hand as 
the latter half of the old prophecy would imply, we trast that 
that portion may be speedily verified which promises the extinc- 
tion of a Power which has for so many centuries been the scourge 
of Italy and of the whole Christian world. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Tue Edinburgh leads off with an article on M. Taine’s “ History 
of English Literature,’ in which great credit is bestowed on the 
writer for his cleverness and industry, though the tone and 
tendency of his book are severely condemned. Judging from the 
specimens of this * History” given by the reviewer, it appears to 
us to mingle a certain amount of truth with a far larger 
amount of flippant misrepresentation and shallow judgment. 


M. Taine seems to be afflicted with a true Frenchman’s 


inability to comprehend English character and English thought ; 
and, although he grants us some credit, his objections, not 
only to our literature, but to our nationality, our habits, and 
He reiterates 


our climate, are in a much greater proportion. 
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the old shallow charge as to our being gloomy and_ brutal 
in disposition; and these qualities, he conceives, are reflected 
in our literature, together with a Puritanical love of sermonizing. 
However, he admits that we have shown “ a spirit of independence 
and freedom, and a grand sense of duty ;” and this, after all, is no 
bad substitute fora more light and lively brilliance of style, and 
more sunny skies. Of M. Taine, perhaps the most complimentary 
thing that can be said is that at the early age of thirty-six he has 
acquired a knowledge of English literature of immense breadth and 
inclusiveness, extending from the age of’ Chaucer to the present 
day. The review gives an amusing summary of the original work ; 
but it evades several points which it might have been interesting 
to discuss. The next article, on “ Heraldic Manuals,’ we commend 
to the notice of those who make a hobby of genealogical studies : 
it is full of curious facts, but it is not very likely to attract the 
general reader. In strong contrast with this fanciful subject is the 
thoreughly practical character of the ensuing paper, which has 
reference to our Australian Colonies. We have here a good con- 
densed history of those distant settlements in the extreme South, 
a concise account of the working of Australian institutions, and 
some remarks on the probable future course of legislation and 
colonial development in the almost independent States which we 
have called into being. The writer seems to consider that the 
local Governments have on the whole worked well ; but he thinks 
that the retention of their connexion with the British Crown has 
been and is of great service, as being a bond of union between the 
several colonies, as giving to the commerce of the settlers the 
protection of the Imperial navy, and as insensibly checking the 
wild elements of a new and rough state of society by the traditions 
of an old and settled civilization. At the conclusion of the article 
we read :— 


“These are considerations which it is for the colonists themselves 
to weigh. In our opinion, they will be found wholly favourable to 
them. Of one fact, however, they may rest firmly assured: the 
threat of separation has no terrors for English ears, and no blow will 
be struck, no drop of English blood shed, to maintain the tie a moment 
after they pronounce constitutionally that it is no longer associated 
with their interest and esteem. Until then we are bound to protect 
their shores; we are bound to see impartial justice maintained between 
colony and colony ; and we are bound to strengthen the hands of each 
colony in the maintenance of internal law and order, should extra- 
ordinary circumstances demand it. But with these duties our powers 
end. To the Australians themselves has been committed the great 
task of government, and in their hands it must now remain. We may 
interfere to enforce their laws, but we can no longer interfere to make 
or unmake their laws. That duty has now devolved upon themselves, 
and as they attract their best men to the administration of public 
affairs, so will their success be measured. This is-a test which we 
have already put forward in the course of these pages, and it may 
seem superfluous to repeat it now. Indeed, it is a test which may be 
applied to every system of government. Yet it is one which is pecu- 
liarly applicable to these Colonies, and we would wish to see if more 
fully impressed on all classes of their community. The Australians 
have seen the framework of self-government rising from its lounda- 
tions before their eyes. Nay, they have seen the very elements of 
society itself blending and forming into a community around them. 
Though neither books nor professors have taught them political eco- 
nomy, the very atmosphere around them has suggested its most 
leading truths. Neither any of the olJer United States or the Canadas 
have seen communities grow up in a dozen years. California has seen 
it, but then California grew up in social disorder and chaos. To the 
Australian colonist alone has it been permitted to see the whole ma- 
chinery of law and order put together within a very small portion of a 
lifetime. But they have seen more. They have seen that the few 
stump orators—and they were but few—who succeeded in gaining 
their votes, have played a part wholly obstructive in the Legislature, 
and neither built up, nor aided in building up, any one portion of the 
constitutional machinery. They see, too, that, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, all the more influential of their fellow-colonists are the archi- 
tects of their own positions, are by no means ignorant of their wants, 
and have not shown any absence of sympathy with those consti- 
tuencies which returned them to the Legislature. These are elements 
which the more influential colonists might turn to advantage. It is 
scarcely to be expected that they will spare time from their private 
pursuits to engage in a public life which an extreme—and we think 
injurious—jealousy has left without reward; nor is there an unem- 
ployed landed class to supply their place. The difficulty is to find 
inducements of an honourable kind and of sufficient power to lead men 
of character, station, and ability to devote a large portion of their time 
to the public service. With such an element in colonial affairs, there 
is very little doubt that these Colonies will make a right use of the 
great prosperity which lies around them, and provide for that great 
future which lies before. But without it, let America declare on how 
dangerous a sea they embark.” 





A very interesting sketch follows of Madame Roland, one of the 
most remarkable women of the first French Revolution, who, from 
being in her girlhood an enthusiastic Papist, became afterwards an 
equally enthusiastic Voltairian, though always retaining a grand 
sense of duty, and a strong belief in natural religion ; who com- 
bined Republican principles with intellectual pride ; and who 
finally perished on the scaffold, with singular courage and dignity, 
on account of her identifying herself with the Girondists. The 
reviewer admits that there were many faults in the character of 
this conspicuous woman—faults more especially exhibited in her 
masculine defiance of conventional and received opinions ; but he 
also finds in her “a sort of religious earnestness when scepticism 
and indifference reigned ; a living sense of duty when impulse 
was obeyed as the only law ; sensual passion trampled under foot 
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when all was license around ; patriotism and the love of liberty 
over-ruling all other feelings.” From Madame Roland we pass on 
toa review of Mr. Lecky’s “Influence of Rationalism,” which is 
highly praised, though the critie differs on some points from his 
author. By “ Rationalism,’ Mr. Lecky does not simply mean 
those free-thinking opinions in matters of religion which during 
the last half-century have been imported from Germany, but that 
tendency to judge all questions by reason, rather than by authority, 
which, first set in motion at the period of the Reformation, has 
gone on steadily increasing to the present time. In commending 
this tendency, Mr. Lecky and his critic are at one ; but the former 
is more extreme in his views than the latter. In the article on 
“The Church and Mosque of St. Sophia,’ we have a most 
admirable and entertaining account of the building of that 
beautiful early Christian edifice by the Greek Emperor Justinian ; 
of its glory and prosperity for several centuries as the head quarters 
of the Greek Church; and of its conversion into a Mahometan 
mosque by the Turks on the taking of Constantinople in 1453. 
The closing scene of its existence as a Christian fane is thus 
described by the reviewer :— 


“The Christian history of St. Sophia terminates with that fatal 
moment when the conquering Mahomet at the head of his ‘ vizirs, 
bashaws, and guards,’ each of whom, in the words of one of the 
historians, ‘was robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, and equal in 
battle to any ten ordinary mortals,’ rode to the great door, and, with 
difficuity forcing a passage through the horror-stricken crowd, ad- 
vanced to the high altar and took possession of it in the name of 
Islam, with the well-known formula: ‘There is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is the prophet of God.’ Even for the material structure 
itself, the work of destruction far exceeded all that had gone before, 
although Gibbon, with much truth, if with much bitterness, remarks 
that the example of sacrilege was imitated from the Latin conquerors 
of Constantinople. The narrative of Phranza is deeply pathetic. In 
his highly-wrought phrase, ‘ the earthly heaven, the second firma. 
ment, the vehicle of the cherubim, the throne and the glory of God,’ 
was despoiled of the accumulated oblations of ages of pious munifi- 
cence, and ‘the gold and silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases and 
sacerdotal ornaments, were most wickedly converted to the service of 
mankind. Aitter the divine images had been stripped of all that 
could be valuable to a profane eye, the canvass, or the wood, was torn, 
or broken, or burnt, or trodden under foot, or applied, in the stables or 
the kitchen, to the vilest uses.’ 

“The memories of that dreadful day still linger in the whispered 
traditions of the Greeks of Constantinople. A red streak on one of the 
pillars is pointed out as the mark of the extent of the carnage, and is 
reputed to have been made by Mahomet himself, who is said to have 
been able, standing on the heaped-up dead, to reach to this height 
with his bloody hand. A still more popular tradition is attached to a 
closed-up door through which it is said that the priest who was cele- 
brating the mass at the moment when the Turks burst into the 
church, escaped, with the sacred elements and the most precious relics 
of the sanctuary. Jt was in vain that the lurks attempted to pur- 
sue him. The door closed behind him. All efforts to force it were 
fruitless; the priest was seen no more by human eyes; but he is to 
return once again on the day of retribution, when, under the judg- 
ment of God, the crescent shall fall, and the ancient church of Justi- 
nian shall again be restored to the long-deserted worship of the 
Divine Wisdom. We may add that the mysterious door remained 
undisturbed till the late restoration of the building, when it was 
found to lead toa narrow passage blocked up with masses of rubbish 
and evidently long disused. 

“On the Friday which followed the storming of the city, the new 
ritual of St. Sophia was publicly inaugurated. Mahomet, having as- 
sembled his troops in the great market-place, Akserai, marched in 
military array to the church. The imam preached from the ambo: 
the Sultan himself performed the namaz of prayer and thanksgiving 
on the great altar so lately hallowed by the last Christian celebration 
of the eucharistic sacrifice; and the muezzin proclaimed from the 
Venetian bell-tower the ezan, which has never failed from that day: 
‘God is the Most High! there is no God but God, and Mahomet is 
the prophet of God! Come to the Place of Tranquillity! come to 
the Asylum of Salvation!’” 


It is satisfactory to be reminded that the late Sultan Abdul 
Medjid thoroughly repaired, and in some respects restored, this 
ancient and profoundly interesting edifice (which was then ina 
state of extreme dilapidation), and that, with great liberality, he 
allowed Christian architects to make a complete examination of the 
building, and refused to destroy some old mosaics which were 
accidentally discovered, though he was compelled, in obedience to 
Mahometan fanaticism, to cover them again with plaister. 

The article on Dumont de Bostaquet should be read as a com- 
panion to that un Madame Roland. Bostaquet was a French, or 
rather a Norman, Huguenot who fled from his native country in 
consequence of the persecution of the Protestants by Louis XIV., 
became a soldier of our William IIL, and, after taking part in the 
Kevolution of 1688, and fighting at the Battle of the Boyne, ended 
his life in the French colony of Portarlington, Ireland. The 
Memoirs on which this article is founded are autobiographical, and, 
though they were only published in full for the first time last year, 
they had already furnished materials to M. Michelet in his work 
on the reign of Louis XIV., and to Lord Macaulay in his “ History 
of England.” ‘The review presents a very pleasing résumé of the 
original work. In the essay on “Tuscan Sculpture,” which follows, 
we find some judicious remarks on the beautiful creations in marble 
which we owe to the genius of Michael Angelo and the other 
great Florentines of that age, which went far towards emulating the 
greatest achievements of antiquity. The Italian sculptors of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries did not simply imitate the figures 
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of the Greeks, but, working in a kindred spirit of truth and 
ideality, adapted their ideas to the requirements of the Christian 
faith, and thus produced a new development of sculpture which 
gave them a distinct standing in the history of art. M. Guizot’s 
“ Méditations sur I’Essence de la Religion Chrétienne” afford the 
text fora discussion of modern heresies, and of the latitude ac- 
corded by the recent judicial decisions in the cases of Dr. Williams, 
Mr. Wilson, and Dr. Colenso. The writer agrees with those de- 
cisions, and contends that, as the Thirty-nine Articles are silent as 
to the precise amount of inspiration of the Bible—as they say not 
a word with respect to infallibility or verbal dictation, but only 
affirm that “ Holy Stripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation”—a considerable breadth of interpretation is permitted 
to the clergy of the Church of England. He shows that many 
of the early Fathers of the Christian Church admitted that there 
were some things in the Bible which were impossible and of no 
use ; and he asks why modern divines and thinkers are to have 
less liberty. The paper is very ably written ; but the argument is 
rather that of a lawyer than that of a philosophical observer and 
critic. The letter of the law may be as the writer states, and a 
lawyer is perfectly justified in taking advantage of ambiguities and 
omissions ; but we think there can be little doubt that the framers 
of the Thirty-nine Articles never meant to sanction any great lati- 
tude of belief as to the authority of the Old and New Testaments, 
and we confess we do not see the possibility of a middle ground 
between affirming the plenary inspiration of those volumes, and 
denying their inspiration, in any supernatural sense, altogether. 

In the final article of the number, the Patent Law is subjected 
to a laborious examination, and utterly condemned. The writer 
denies that the proposed modifications of the law would be of any 
‘service, and accordingly favours the bolder policy of entirely 
sweeping away this lingering form of “ Protection.” 

A history of the Galleries of the Louvre forms the subject of 
the first article in the Quarterly. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of this article is that which, towards the close, describes the 
negotiations with reference to the return of the various objects of 
art taken away by the victorious armies of Napoleon I. from 
different European capitals. After the restoration of the Bourbons 
in 1815, these pictures, pieces of sculpture, bronzes, &c., were sent 
back to their former possessors, chiefly in consequence of the earnest 
representations of England, though not without strong opposition 
on the part of the French nation, and even of Louis XVIII. The 
reviewer entirely approves of the return of the works to their re- 
spective capitals ; but the vexation of the French people was of 
course extremely natural. The second article is devoted to the 
early French printers, the Stephenses—men interesting not only 
for their connexion with a great art in its comparatively infantine 
days (viz., in the sixteenth century), but for their scholarship, and 
for their profession of Protestantism at a time when the reformed 
faith had no bad chance of establishing itself among the French 
people. The novels and poems of Sir Bulwer Lytton are next 
made the subject of a very eulogistic criticism, in which a far 
higher position as a poet is accorded to the right honourable 
baronet than we are disposed to agree with. “ French Education” 
is the subject of a very fair and careful article, towards the close of 
which the writer says :— 


**Our belief is that unless the future reforms shall meet the four 
principal evils that we have specified, the undue length of the time of 
study, the unsuitableness of the Maitre d’Etudes, the temptations 
offered to the Professor to neglect the heavy majority in favour of the 
lively few, the want of a less democratic bifurcation than that of the 
Enseignement Professionel, private establishments will become more 
and more in vogue, and diverge more and more from the Government 
model. The Collége Chaptal, which at present amounts to 600 
boarders and 400 day-scholars, and which is the property of the ville 
de Paris, has made a move in the right direction, with regard to the 
last complaint. It offers an education which is intellectual, but at the 
same time usefi! for those who have no vocation for special learning ; 
while for the abridgment of the hours we expect great things from the 
example of the International College which is soon to be established 
in France; for we observe that in the programme of studies, which 
M. Barbier has drawn up in his able prize-essay, a very refreshing 
gap is left for play and gymnastics. It does not come within the scope 
of this article to discuss the advantages offered by the plan which he 
advocates ; but we cannot forbear uttering a hope that there will be 
a generous and hearty encouragement given to the experiment, as 
such, on both sides of the Channel, so that we may be able to ascer- 
tain by a fair trial whether this plan will yield us those two most 
desirable results at which it aims, the fostering of an international 
spirit, and the effectual teaching of modern languages. But whether 
destined to be reformed or not, such is the discipline and such are 








the methods of teaching under which the present generation of | 


Frenchmen have grown up to be what they are. For how many of 
their defects the system is answerable, or how many of their merits 
it can claim as of its own making, is a curious and somewhat delicate 
problem. It is, for instance, very difficult to say whether that con- 
sideration and good-breeding which they show when unexcited is due 
in any degree to the want of that buoyant intercourse of play at 
school, which certainly does sometimes lead to roughness and un- 
kindness of manner; or is the politeness itself insisted on from the 
very earliest childhood, so as to become ingrained like a religion, 
because parents believe it to be an indispensable precaution against 
those rougher contacts by which the national character is ignited in 
an instant. 

“On another topic we can speak more positively. The formation 
of habits of truth, honesty, and manly frankness, are surely first and 
foremost among all the objects of education. Now, it will be con- 
ceded by the French themselves that these qualities may be evoked 








and strengthened by judicious confidence, and stunted by habitual 
espial and distrust. If, therefore, their system of education, instead 
of smelling from first to last of the police-oftice, were one of wisely- 
graduated probation, as they are capable of responding to generous 
treatment, and capable of self-respect (else how could they possess 
that great personal courage ?), much more would be done for the cal- 
tivation of these high and noble qualities than is now done in French 
places of education.” 


A short article on “Our Ships and Guns” discusses their defects 
and the remedy; severely blames the present Government for 
having “‘ stayed the course of administrative reform, so wisely, so 
temperately, so judiciously planned and commenced by Lord 
Derby ;” and gives expression to a hope that, on the return to 
power of the Conservative leader, one of his first acts will be to 
carry out the views explained by Sir John Pakington before the 
Admiralty Committee in 1862, so as entirely to remodel the govern- 
ment of the navy. “The Bishop of London’s Fund” is the title of 
anotherrather brief paper, containing some very interesting facts. The 
Fund, in the opinion of the writer, has done very great good among 
the poor and ignorant of the metropolis ; but it is languishing for 
want of contributions adequate to the work it has undertaken, and 
the reviewer points out a fact already stated in these columns by 
our Special Church Commissioner, viz., that the number of donors 
in this wealthy capital to works of charity and religion is “ lament- 
ably and shamefully small.” The essay on “ Clerical Subscription ” 
is, of course, in favour of the retention of subscription, as the only 
means of maintaining a definite creed in the Church. Viambéry’s 
“Travels in Central Asia”—a work with which our readers are 
already acquainted—is next reviewed ; an article on “ Libel and 
the Freedom of the Press” follows, in which several recent cases 
are analysed, and the conclusion is arrived at that, not withstanding 
a few blemishes, the law as it now stands is “a noble monument of 
the honesty and wisdom of our Legislature and courts of justice ;” 
and the number winds up with a political manifesto on “ Political 
Reform,” mainly founded on the new editions of Earl Russell’s 
‘Essay on the History of the English Government and Constitu- 
tion,” and of Earl Grey’s “ Parliamentary Government considered 
with Reference to Reform”—a manifesto stuffed full of Tory pre- 


judices and fears. 


The principle article in the Westminster is the long-talked-of 
essay by Mr. John Stuart Mill on “The Positive Philosophy of 
Auguste Comte.” The article is signed by the author’s initials, and 
bears evidence throughout of the profound and exact thinker. We 
are promised at a future period a further examination of the great 
French philosopher's ideas and systems, the present article being 
devoted to his chief and most widely-known work—that which aims 
at creating a science of “Sociology”—to the exclusion of those 
writings which he produced during the last ten years of his life. 
It is of course impossible for us in an incidental notice to offer any- 
thing like a summary of so weighty an article on so abstruse a sub- 
ject—an article, moreover, extending to the unusual length of sixty- 
seven pages. We must therefore be content to give the reader 
the general idea that Mr. Mill, while holding his author in high 
respect, and defending him from certain misconceptions more 
especially prevalent in England, expresses entire dissent from 
several of his conclusions. An Englishman desiring to acquaint 
himself with the leading doctrines of Comte could not do better 
than carefully peruse this elaborate and conscientious criticism ; and 
all such readers will unquestionably look forward with eager anti- 
cipation to the ensuing paper or papers on the same subject. One 
passage, giving an outline of Comte’s scheme of “ Sociology,” we 
cannot refrain from quoting :— 


“A corporation of philosophers, receiving a modest support from 
the State, surrounded by reverence, but peremptorily excluded not 
only from all political power or employment, but from all riches, and 
all occupations, except their own, are to have the entire direction of 
education: together with, not only the right and duty of advising and 
reproving all persons respecting both their public and their private 
life, but also a control (whether authoritative or only moral is not 
defined) over the speculative class itself, to prevent them from 
wasting time and ingenuity on inquiries and speculations of no value 
to mankind (among which he includes many now in high estimation) 
and compel them to employ all their powers on the investigations 
which may be judged, at the time, to be the most urgently important 
to the general welfare. The temporal government which is to co-exist 
with this spiritual authority, consists of an aristocracy of capitalists, 
whose dignity and authority are to be in the ratio of the degree of 
generality of their conceptions and operations—bankers at the summit, 
merchants next, then manufacturers, and agriculturists at the bottom 
of the scale. No representative system, or other popular organization, 
by way of counterpoise to this governing power, is ever contemplated. 
The checks relied upon for preventing its abuse are the counsels and 
remonstrances of the Spiritual Power, and unlimited liberty of dis- 
cussion and comment by all classes of inferiors. Of the mode in which 
either set of authorities should fulfil the office assigned to it, little is 
said in this treatise ; but the general idea is, while regulating as little 
as possible by law, to make the pressure of opinion, directed by the 
Spiritual Power, so heavy on every individual, from the humblest to 
the most powerful, as to render legal obligation, in as many cases as 
possible, needless. Liberty and spontaneity on the part of individuals 
form no part of the scheme. M. Comte looks on them with as great 
jealousy as any scholastic pedagogue, or ecclesiastical director of con- 
sciences. Every particular of conduct, public or private, is to be open 
to the public eye, and to be kept, by the power of opinion, in the 
course which the Spiritual corporation shall judge to be the most 
right. 

“This is not a sufficiently tempting picture to have much chance 
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of making converts rapidly, and the objections to the scheme are too 
obvious to need stating. Indeed, it is only thoughtful persons to 
whom it will be credible, that speculations leading to this result can 
deserve the attention necessary for understanding them.” 


The article on “St. John’s Gospel” is written with a view to 
proving that John the Apostle did not write the fourth Gospel ; 
that it is the production of the century following that in which 
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Christ and his Apostles lived ; that the probable proximate date. | 


is A.D. 150, though it may possibly have been written ten or twenty 
years earlier ; and that the author is unknown. In a paper on 
“Parliamentary Reform,” a hope is expressed that Mr. Gladstone 
will put himself at the head of the coming Reform movement, lest 
the Ministry be not led “but driven to the goal,” though the 
writer is not without a fear that the well-known hesitation of that 
statesman will cause him to hang back at the last. ‘‘ The Cana- 
dian Confederation” forms the subject of a valuable essay, giving 
an account of the growth and present position of our North Ame- 
rican Colonies, the Federal union of which, the writer considers, 
will be among “the most splendid achievements of the present 
generation ;” and the other articles of the number are a paper on 
the codification of English law, a stinging attack on the writings 
of Sir Bulwer Lytton, and the usual summary of “ Contemporary 
Literature,” English and Foreign. 

We have not left ourselves space to speak in detail of the other 
Reviews which we have received—viz., the London Quarterly, the 
British Quarterly, and the Dublin. Each, however, presents a 
varied and interesting table of contents, representing respec- 
tively the views of Liberalism, of Evangelical Christendom, and 
of Roman Catholicism. The London Quarterly has a genial and 
appreciative sketch of Leech ; the British Quarterly a severe criti- 
cism on the spirit and tendency of the French Emperor's work on 
Cresar ; and the Dublin a Memorial article on Cardinal Wiseman 
(one of the founders of the Review), and some papers on Irish 
history, politics, and literature. 


SHORT NOTICES. 

The Last Illness of his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. By John 
Morris, Canon Penitentiary of Westminster. (Burns, Lambert, & Oates.) 
—Mr. Morris was in attendance on the late Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Westminster during the last days of his illness, and was 
therefore enabled to observe the several incidents of the closing scene. 
Conceiving that they give a striking example of virtue to the world, 
he desires to place a narrative of the sad and impressive event within 
reach of a larger number of persons than he can address by word of 
mouth; and accordingly he publishes this little book of sixty-two 
pages. There is something so solemn and touching in death that it 
levels all distinctions of creed, and takes us out of the arena of dis- 
pnutation into the wide, pure air of universal brotherhood and pity. 
That we are Protestants, while Cardinal Wiseman was one of the 
most energetic of Papists, is therefore no bar to our reading Mr. 
Morris’s relation with respectful sympathy. The Cardinal had a long 
and most painful illness, in the course of which it was found necessary 
to perform one or two operations of a trying character; and he 
appears to have borne himself with patience and resignation. As in 
such narratives generally, we find some points which all must acknow- 
ledge as pathetic; but fewer than we should have expected, the 
simple solemnity of death being so frequently overlaid by ceremonial 
observances. We are content that it should be imputed by Roman 
Catholics to our Protestant prejudices; but to our minds there is a 
fussy paltriness about this robing of the poor dying mortal, this 
sprinkling of holy water, burning of candles, parading of crucifixes, 
administering of unction, and continual profession of faith, which 
takes off from the moral dignity of a reasonable soul calmly and 
unostentatiously awaiting the summons of its Creator to depart. One 
day, the Cardinal said to his nurse, ‘‘ They tell me I am going home. 
Ts it not nice?” ‘For you,” she answered, “ but not for us.” ‘Oh, 
it is so nice!” rejoined the Cardinal. ‘Jt is like going home for the 
holidays after working hard at school.” This feminine, or rather 
childish, way of alluding to the greatest of mysteries, is of a piece 
with the feeling which takes delight in candles and crucifixes; and, as 
we have said, it detracts greatly from the impressiveness of the story. 
The most unpleasant thing in the book, however, is the fact that the 
Cardinal, on the 12th of January, a little more than a month before 
his death, wrote a letter to Father Charles Bowden, highly commending 
him for his conduct in connection with the discreditable M‘Dermott 
case. The letter is here printed, and, for the sake of the Cardinal, 
we are sorry to have seen it. 

An Editor off the Line; or, Wayside Musings and Reminiscences. 
By Edward Miall. (Arthur Miall.)—Mr. Edward Miall is well-known 
a3 the editor of the Nonconformist newspaper, and as a controversial 
writer of industry and ability on questions connected with religion. 
He has not, we believe, hitherto appeared as an essay-writer on 
literary or general topics ; but, having recently had a little more leisure 
than he was formerly accustomed to, he devoted it to the composition 
of a few rambling discourses on subjects of a miscellaneous character. 
These he has now priuted in a small volume, not without some mis- 
giving as to his ability to fulfil the new part which he has here 
assumed. He compares his feelings to those of the clergyman or 
public orator who, though accustomed to address thousands without 
anxiety, trembles at the thought of having to sing before half-a-dozen 
persons; or to those of the sailor who can face a storm at sea with 
perfect equanimity, but passes a sleepless night before mounting a 
horse. We cannot but think, however, that Mr. Miall is unduly 
nervous. His volume is very agreeable. It treats of a great variety 
of subjects, though most of them have some reference to out-door 
exercise ; for one of Mr. Miall’s objects in writing these essays is to 
impress on his readers the necessity of habitual walking, and its 
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superiority to every other form of physical development. A cheerful, 
friendly tone pervades Mr. Miall’s little book, and though it does not 
rise above an average level, it is full of pleasant reading, which will 
do no oue any harm. 

The Prophet of Nazareth ; or, a Critical Inquiry into the Prophetical, 
Intellectual, and Moral Character of Jesus Christ. By Evan Powell 
Meredith. (Farrah.)—This is a ‘ Prize Essay,” written in conse- 
quence of a premium offered by Mr. George Baillie, of Glasgow, as 
long ago as January, 1857, for a treatise answering the twofold 
question, “‘ Did Christ predict the Last Day of Judgment and Destruc- 
tion of the World as events inevitable during the then existent 
generation of men? and, if so, what inferences, Theistical or the 
reverse, are fairly deducible from the non-fulfilment of the prophecy, 
so dreaded by them, it having been, as alleged, extensively and 
impressively inculeated by his Apostles as promotive of Christianity 
in its earliest ages?’’ The essay was to include a fair and impartial 
review of both sides of the controversy ; and the man who best 
fulfilled all the conditions appears to have been Mr. Evan Powell 
Meredith, who, judging by his names, and by the fact of his work being 
printed by himself at Monmouth, mast be of Cambrian-British stock. 
Mr. Meredith gives us to understand that he was originally a 
Christian, but is now a Deist; and, though he certainly states both 
sides of the case, he gives by far the greater amount of space to his 
free-thinking conclusions. The prize offered by thrifty Mr. Baillie 
was only £10—rather poor pay for 612 octavo pages of very small 
type; but-we suppose that controversy is its own reward, and that 
Mr. Meredith finds a certain satisfaction in his own achievement. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. By John Bourne, C.E. (Longmans.) 
—This ‘* handbook’’—which, though small as to the size of the page, 
is extremely thick, and contains a large amount of matter—was mainly 
designed as a key to the author’s “ Catechism of the Steam Engine,” 
published some years ago; but, in the course of being carried into 
execution, the plan was somewhat enlarged, so as to supply points of 
information not contained in the Catechism; and it now includes, 
according to Mr. Bourne, * all the rules required for the right con- 
struction and management of engines of every class, with the easy 
arithmetical solution of those rules.’’ On so technical a subject, we 
must take for granted Mr. Bourne’s account of his own work, handing 
it over for more particular examination to such of our readers as are 
learned in these matters. The volume is illustrated by sixty-seven 
woodcuts and numerous tables and examples, and seems to be a very 
inclusive treatise on a highly important branch of engineering. 

First Practical Lines in Geometrical Drawing. By J. F. H. De 
Rheins, F.C.8., &c. (Williams and Norgate.)—Here is another work of 
a technical character, which we can simply introduce to the reader. 
It contains numerous examples and problems in practical geometry, 
descriptive geometry, the use of mathematical instruments, the con- 
struction of scales, orthographic and horizontal projections, the theory 
of shadows, isometrical drawing, and perspective; is founded on 
questions propounded at the different military and other competitive 
examinations ; and is illustrated by upwards of three hundred 
diagrams.— We may mention in connection with this work the 
Elementary Drawing Copy Books, for the use of children from four years 
old and upwards, published in eightpenny parts by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall, and which seem well-adapted to their purpose. 

We have received Vol. IV. of the Victoria Magazine (Emily 
Faithfull) ;—cheap editions of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s essays On 
Liberty and On Representative Government (Longmans) ;—a new edition, 
in ove volume, of Mr. Charles Reade’s Hard Cash (Sampson 
Low & Co.) ;—a fourth edition of The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, 
by William Lee, D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin (Hodges & Smith, 
Dublin) ;—a second edition of Captain Mayne Reid’s little treatise on 
Croquet (Houlston & Wright) ;—and the Ophthalmic Review for April 
(Hardwicke). 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


On Tuesday, the drawings and pencil-scraps of poor John Leech will 
be sold to the highest bidders at Messrs. Curistie & Manson’s. They 
are now on view, and some hundreds of people are visiting the neigh- 
bourhood of St. James’s to see them. The Catalogue sets forth that 
there are several thousand examples, including original sketches for 
the political cartoons and pictures of life and character which have 
appeared during the last twenty years in Punch; also illustrations for the 
Comic histories, the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” ‘* Mr. Jorrock’s Hunt,” ** Ask 
Mamma,” aud various sporting novels. There are also some drawings 
in water colours and a few pictures in oil, some of which were exhibited 
at the Egyptian Hall, including two or three which have never been ex- 
hibited. ‘These remains of Leech’s industry are generally mere sketches, 
rapidly executed on any piece of paper which chance threw in the 
artist's way. Hence all kinds and tints of paper may be seen in the 
collection. These rough draughts—first impressions—are disappointing 
when compared with the more finished designs which were drawn 
on the wood. As mementos of the artist, however, they will pro- 
bably realize large prices, and for the sake of his family we 
trust they may. The sketches are not loose in portfolios, as 
we are accustomed to see them on such occasions. They have 
all been carefully mounted and framed, except a few in albums, and 
by these means their importance has been considerably increased. 
The Catalogue—full of printers’ errors, we are sorry to say—has 
been prepared by a friend, and many well-known Punch titles are 
included in the descriptions. No. 599 will probably attract atten- 
tion. It represents * Punch’s Ball,’ and is the original drawing, 
containing the caricature-portraits of the editor, Mark Lemon; of 
Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray, A’ Beckett, Leech himself, Tom Taylor, 
Perceval Leigh, H. Mayhew, Doyle, and other contributors to Punch. 
Mr. Punch leads off the ball with Britannia. An introductory note, 
speaking of these drawings, says: ‘They are intensely interesting, 
not merely as the originals of the pictures that have delighted mil- 
lions, and have become the property of the world, but as showing 
the mode in which John Leech worked and thought ont his exqui- 
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site truthful conceptions, and as proof that he was as mindful of the 
pictorial as of the satiric requisitions of the art of which he was so 
great a master. They also show his brilliant and incessant advance, 
and the mode in which he attained his singular facility and un- 
equalled grace.” 


It is understood that the Fine Arts Quarterly Review will not be 


issued auy more. As & commercial speculation it has not proved 
fortunate, and as a literary venture it has been pronounced a failure, 
even by friends interested in its success. 

The decease of Herr Narbnt, the eminent Polish historian, is 
announced. 
age. 
A new story by Miss Martineau, with the title of “A Family 
History,” will shortly appear in Once a Week. 


It is said that M. Thiers has informed some literary friends that it 
is his intention to write a History of the Restoration, 1814 to 1830. 
For many years past he has been making collections for such a work, 
and next year, it is thought, a portion may be published. 

Several men of eminence, authors and professors, and some of the 
principal publishers of the United States, conceived that the recent 
visit of Professor Goldwin Smith afforded them a good opportunity 
for consigning to England such a collection of American books as 
would fittingly represent the scholarship and literary genius of the 
New World. An impression obtains in the United States that we are 
very ignorant here upon many American matters, and it was thought 
that a collection of standard American books, and works illustrative 
of American scholarship and genius, placed in Oxford, or some other 
seat of English learning, would serve the purpose of diffusing authentic 
information “and liberal views, especially among the rising genera- 
tion of scholars in England, where there is a notable dearth of such 
means of knowledge.” Professor Smith was requested to take charge 
of this library, and Mr. Henry Tuckerman was deputed to confer with 
him. The following is the Professor’s reply to Mr. Tuckerman’s 
note :— 

“‘ New York, Dec. 8, 1864. 

** Dear Sir,—My most hearty thanks are due to you, and to all those 
who have united with you, in this act of courtesy and kindness towards 
your English guest. No gift could be more welcome to one so deeply 
interested as I am in all that relates to American history, intellect, 
and character. I shall regard these books partly as a trust placed, by 
you and your friends, in my keeping; on my shelves they will be open 
to all who may wish to consult them; and I shall be most happy if 
they are the means, in my hands, of diffusing a better knowledge of 
America than, to the misfortune of both nations, but especially of mine, 
has hitherto been possessed by most English critics of American affairs. 
My visit to America is now drawing to a close; and this pleasant 
gift crowns three of the happiest and most instructive months of my 
life. Ishall bear with me to England the memory of great enjoyment, 
a most grateful sense of the overflowing kindness which has every- 
where surrounded me, and a desire, stronger, if possible, than ever, to 
see a friendship reign between the beloved land of my birth and the 
almost equally beloved land which I am now leaving.—I am, Dear Sir, 
very truly yours, ** GOLDWIN Situ.” 


Among the authors who contributed copies of their works were 
Bancroft, Everett, Bryant, Dr. Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier, Bayard 
Taylor, Lieber, Carey, Schoolecraft, and other names almost as well 
known here as across the Atlantic. The collection numbers not far 
short of one thousand volumes. 


The statement that Madame George Sand was abont to bnild a fine 
villa on the borders of the Bois de Boulogne is now contradicted. 
She has written to the Paris papers, denying the assertion. 


The Publishers’ Circular very naturally notices Mr. Charles Knight’s 
announcement of publishing a small volame about the old London 
bibliopoles. It says :—‘‘ Readers of the early numbers of Household 
Words will remember the beautiful series of biographical papers contri- 
buted to that journal by Mr. Charles Knight under the title of 
‘Shadows.’ A little volume which the same author is now preparing, 
under the title of ‘Shadows of the Booksellers,’ will, we presume, 
consist of sketches of a similar character. The subjects are taken 
from the Lives of the Tonsons, Lintot, Dodsley, Cave, Woodfall, and 
other celebrated publishers of bygone times. John Dunton’s ‘ Life 
and Errors’ will not, we presume, be omitted, and Mr. Knight is too 
good a literary artist not to avail himself of a little ‘Shade’ in his tableau 
from the history of Edmund Curll.” 


During the week, Mr. Trollope’s “ History of Florence,” a new 
three-volume novel by Mr. Kingsley, “ The Missionary Geography,” 
and “‘ A Winter in Algeria in 1863-4”? have been subscribed. The 
numbers taken by the trade will not be considered very satisfactory 
by the publishers. Business in Paternoster-row, however, is dull. 


A subscription having been set on foot to relieve the aged mother of 
the late Jules Gerard, it has met with so much success that the poor 
old lady has been enabled to quit the house of charity at Nice, and 
rent a small home of her own. Some 11,000f. have been collected for 
the grandmother and grandchildren. 


Continuing from last week our list of Mr. Murray’s announce- 
ments of new books, we have, “ Peking and the Pekingese, during 
the First Year of the British Embassy at Pekin,” by Dr. Rennie, 
author of “The British Army in China and Japan,” 2 vols., 8vo. ; 
“Memoirs Illustrative of the Art of Glass Painting,’ by the late 
Charles Winston, with illustrations, 8vo.; “St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians, with Critical Notes and Dissertations,” by Dr. Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster; “The History and Antiquities of Media, 
Babylonia, and Persia,” being the 3rd and 4th vols. of the “ Five 
Ancient Monarchies of the East,” by the Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A., 
with illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo.; “Chinese Miscellanies,’ by Sir John 
Davis, Bart., author of “ Sketches of China;” the long-announced 
new edition of the “ Works of Alexander Pope,” with a new life, 
introduction, and notes, by the Rev. Whitwell Elwin; Buttman’s 
“Catalogue of Irregular Greek Verbs, with all the Tenses Extant, 
their formation, meaning, and usage, accompanied by an Index,” 
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translated, with notes, by the Rev. J. R. Fishlake, 3rd edition, revised 
by the Rev. E. Venables; “The Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, being 
the Substance of Two Lectures, delivered at the Royal Institution, 
Feb., 1862, and March, 1865,’’ by James Ferguson, F.R.S., with 
woodcuts; ‘‘The Gentleman’s House, or How to Plan English Resi- 
dences, from the Parsonage to the Palace, with Tables of accommodation 
and cost, and a series of selected plans,” by Robert Kerr, architect, new 
and revised edition ; “* Dog-Breaking,” a new edition of Major-General 
Hutchinson’s famous book, revised and enlarged, with additional 
illustrations, by F. W. Keyl; ‘ Handbook for Russia,” including 
Finland, Poland, St. Petersburg, and Moscow, new edition; a French 
translation of Mr. Smiles’s “ Self-Help,” by Alfred Talandier ; ** Hand- 
book for Turkey,” &c., new edition ; ‘Handbook for Westmoreland 
and Cumberland,” post 8vo. ; more “ Transactions of the Ethnological 
Society ;” “ Life, Journals, and Letters of Jonathan Swift,” introduc- 
tory to a new edition of his works, by John Foster; ** Specimens of 
the Brick and Terra-cotta Buildings of North Italy, from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries, as examples for imitation in other 
countries,” by Lewis Gruner; the “ New Biographia Britannica,” 
‘Lives of the Worthies of Great Britain and Ireland,” by various 
writers, medium S8vo., uniform with Dr. William Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography,” &c.; and “The Student’s Blackstone,” 
a systematic abridgment of Sir W. Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
adapted to the present state of the law, by Robert Malcom 
Kerr, LL.D. 

Mr. Dovetas, of the firm of Epmonston & Dovetas, of Edinburgh, 
has subscribed tothe London trade during the week, ‘* Mystifications,” 
by Clementina Stirling Grahame, edited by Dr. John Brown; “ Life 
in Normandy,” sketches of French fishing, farming, cooking, &c. ; 
* Popular Genealogists, or the Art of Pedigree Making ;” and ‘‘ Odds 
and Ends, No. 4—The Enterkin,” by Dr. John Brown. 


Messrs. A. & C. Biack’s list of publications in the press includes the 
first part of “ A System of Modern History” (to be completed in three 
other parts), by S. H. Reynolds; and ‘‘ The Fatherhood of God,” being 
the first course of the Coningham. Lectures, delivered before the New 
College, Edinburgh, by R. 8S. Candlish, D.D. 


The new novel of George Sand, “La Confession d’une Jeune 
Fille,’ which met with so great a success in the Révue des Deuw 
Mondes, and which has been so impatiently expected in a collected 
form, has just come out at the house of Micue, Lévy Freres. 


‘‘Les Femmes de Jules César, sa Vie Privée et ses Moeurs,” is the 
title of another of the numerous pamphlets to which the Emperor’s 
work has given rise. It is written by Benjamin Gastineau, and pub- 
lished by Dentv. 

M. Calmon, late Deputy in the French Chamber, has published a 
work of a financial and parliamentary nature, called ‘‘ William Pitt.” 
It is said to contain some correct and instructive information. 


Amongst the new publications of Dipttr & Co., we notice the 
following works likely to interest the philosophical public :—‘‘ Théo- 
dicée, Etudes sur Dieu, la Création, &c.,” by M. Amedée de Margerie ; 
“Tmmortalité,” by M. Baguenault de Puchesse ; “La Philosophie de 
Saint Augustin,” by M. Nourisson ; and “La Nature Humaine,” by 
the same author. 

Hacuetre & Co. announce the “Introduction Générale”’ to the 
History of France, about to be published by the eminent writer 
M. Duruy. 

A new Italian historical novel has just appeared in Turin. It is 
written by Count Belgioioso, and is founded on an incident in the 
history of Milan. It is entitled “ Republicani e Sforzeschi.” 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Aimard (G.), Stoneheart. Feap., 2s. 

Bartlett (W. A.), History and Antiquities of Wimbledon. Cr. Svo., 6s. 6d, 

Bennett (J. H.), Principles and Practice of Medicine. 4th edit. Svo., 30s, 

Black’s General Atlas of the World. New edit. Folio, £3. 

Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. New edit. 

Guide to the Channel Islands. Feap. 5s. 

— Dublin. New edit. Feap. 1s. 6d, 

Christian Companionship for Retired Hours. Feap. 3s. 6d, 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia. Vol. VII. Royal 8vo., 9s, 

Cobbold (R. C ), Freston Tower. New edit. Feap. 3s. 6d. 

Cochrane (A. B.), Historic Pictures. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 21s. 

Collier (J. F.), The Naval Discipline Act. Feap. 1s. 6d. 

Cust (Sir E.), Lives of the Warriors of the Thirty Years’War. 2 vols. Cr. Svo., 16s. 

Edwards (F.), On Letters Patent for Inventions, 8vo., 5s. 

Fairbairn (W.), On Iron. New edit. 8vo., 9s. 

Fife (Sir J.), The Turkish Bath. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Haldane (V.), Our Charlie, Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Hawley (J. H.), First Courseof English Composition. Feap. 1s. 6d, 

Hill (Mrs.), Memoir of, by Rev. 8. Davies. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Jerrold (W. B.), The Disgrace to the Family. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 

Kingsley (H.), The Hillyars and the Bartons. 3 vols, Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 

Lawrence (J. Z.), The Optical Defects of the Eye. 8vo., 6s, 

Macadam (S.), Practical Chemistry. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Macaulay (Lord), Biographies. New edit. Feap. 2s. 6d, 

Mackay (G. E_), Songs of Love and Death. Feap., 5s, 

Macrae (D.) Dunvarlich. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Martin (tev. H.), Christ’s Presence in Gospel History. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Maxwell (S. K.), The Wells of Salvation. Feap., 3s. 6d, 

Mischievous Puppy (The). 4to., 1s. 

Missionary Geography. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Moffatt (A. S.), The Secrets of Angling. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Paterson (J.), Compendium of English and Scotch Law. 
8vo , 28s. 

Patterson (A. S.), The Redeemer and the Redemption. 

Pratt (Rev. J. B.), Letters on Scandinavian Churches, 

Reid (Capt, Mayne), Croquet. 18mo., Is. 

Reynolds (8. H.), System of Modern History. Part I. 

Roger (G. A.), Winter in Algeria, 8vo., 12s. 

Smith (H.), The Surgery of the Rectum. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Thomas (A.), Sir Victor’s Choice. New edit, Cr. Svo., 6s. 

Trollope (T. A ), History of Florence. Vols. ) # and Lf. Svo., £1. 10s, 

Vandeohoff (G.), An Actor’s Note-Book. New edit. Feap., 2s. 

Vaughan (Rev. C. J.), The Church of the First Days, Vol. ILI. 

Webb (Mrs. J. B.), The Five-Pound Note, Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Weeks (G. W.), Indian Idylls. Feap., 5s. 

Wilson (Prof.), Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, 

Yates (E.), Broken to Harness, New edit. 





Feap. 8s. 6d. 











2nd edit. Royal 


Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Svo., 4s. 


Feap., 43. 6d. 


New edit. 


Cr, 8vo., 4s. 
Cr, 8yo., 6s, 
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R° YAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 
EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUIT, 
June 14th, and July 5th, AMERICAN PLANTS, Mondays, 
Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, on Vouchers from [* 


PARK. 


Wednesdays, May 24th, 
June 5th and 12th. 
llows of the Si wlety, 


price, on or before May 13th, 4s., after that day, 5s., or on the Exhibition Days, 
78. 6d. each, 
THE LAST SPRING EXHIBITION will take place on Saturday next, April 


29th. Tickets 2s, 6d. 


DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 


1865. 
Us DER 


each, 


EXHIBITION, 


THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 


MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


HER 


THE EXHIBITION WILL BE OPENED 
on 
TUESDAY, 9TH OF MAY, 
BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
The State Ceremonial to be observed on this occasion will include a Grand 
Musical Performance with a Band and Chorus, of a Thousand Performers, 

On the Opening Day Season-Ticket Holders only can be admit ted. 
Season Tickets on sale at the office, 112, Grafton-street, Dublin. 

RAT 0 OP COMEIBIIAAT B TAGME cicactesacoddcrscccnsvecvneceuecscesasnsas 2 20 

Child’s, under 12 years « ..... ssscssssesenscesssces “ve . 2 @ 


S65. 


HENRY PARKINSON, Comptroller. 
Tickets on all the 


10th April, 1 
Arrangements for Return 
Exhibition, at Reduced Rates 
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and Excursion 
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rINHE ESTER SOCIETY OF ARTS.—TENTH 
EXHIBITION, August, 1865.—Works of Art intended for this Exhibition 
must be addressed to the Secretary, and delivered at the Society’s Rooms, Pierpoint- 


street, Worcester, or to Mr. Joseph Green, of 14, Charles-street, Middlesex 
Hospital, London, on or before the 10th of August next. 
Further particulars and a copy of the Notice to Artists may be obtained upon 


appucation to 


EDMOND DE POIX-TYREL, Secretary. 
sritannia-square, Worcester, April 20th, 1865. 


WRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL.— THE 

TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES, the Contributions 

of Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s, 
Catalogue, 6d. 


OSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 49, Great Ormond- 

street.—Patron, Her Majesty the QUEEN. This Institution is still the 

only Hospital in the metropolis specially set apart for the reception of sick children, 

It is not endowed, but wholly dependent on voluntary support. The Committee 

very earnestly solicit CONTRIBUTIONS. Bankers—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, 
& Co., Messrs. Hoare, and Messrs, Herries. 


42, 








April, 1865. F,. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF 
THE CHEST, Brompton, 8.W., Supported by Voluntary. Contributions. 


210 beds are now occupied. Liberal and continuous SUPPORT is RE QUIRED 
to meet the current expenses of this Charity. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HE NRY DOBBIN, Sec, 


DE NDAL m F.R.S., will commence a Course of Thirty 
Lectures on Magnetism, Electricity, Sound, Light, and Heat, on Monday, 
the Ist of May, at 2 o'clock, at the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn-street; to be 
continued on every Week-day but Saturday at the same hour. Fee for the 
Course, £3. 





TREN H AM REEKS, Registrar. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.— King’ es ‘ollege, London.— 

Pofessor TENNANT, F.G.8., will commence a COURSE "of LECTU RES 
on FRIDAY Morning, April 28th, ‘at Nine o'clock, having especial reference to 
the application of GEOLOGY to EN GINEERING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE, 
and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour, Fee, £1. 11s. 6d. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The SIXTH SEPTENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS takes place on 31st 
December next. 

The Fund then to be divided will consist of the Profits which have accumulated 
since 1858. 

All participating Policies opened before that date will share in the Division. 


During the six years prior to the last Division, the Annual 
Average of Suma assured amounted to...............cccccccceceeceeees £293,694 0 O 
During the last six years—l1859 to 1864 inclusive—the Annual 


BRE TED ORO OI isa 0iiinkisn vein ic citaziaideacaczansaiasaadsirie £701,656 0 O 
Being an increase of 138 per cent. 
During the years 1863 and 1864, the Company has issued 2,311 NEW POLICIES, 
assuring very nearly TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 
In 1864 alone, 1,240 Policies were issued, assuring 
NINETY PER CENT. 


eeudaguauseeat £1,034,578 O O 
of the Whole Profits divided among the Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, 

PREMIUMS for 1884, less Re-insuranmces ...........ccceceseseeeeees £219,235 10 8 
Being an increase over those for 1863 of .................ccccccceeeees 54,043 2 5 
INSURANCES granted at HOME and ABROAD on the most liberal terms. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS at 3lst December, 1864 ......... £2,304,512 7 10 
ANNUAL REVENUE from all Sources ....................sceseee 565,458 16 2 


Forms of Proposal, and full information, may be had at the Head-Offices, 
from any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, Colonies, &c, 
CHIEF OFFICES. 
Lonpoxn—61, Threadneedle-street. Wrst-Enp Brancn (Secretary, A. J. Russell) 
» Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
(By order) F, W. LANCE, 


or 


Secretary. 


pr ROL Ad NOTICE—THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1825. 
Govrrnor—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY., 
Drruty-Governor—The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosslyn. 
Approaching Division of Profits. 

The Seventh Division of Profits is appointed to be made at the 15th November, 
1865, and all policies now effected will participate. 

The fund to be divided will be the profits since November 15, 1860. 

A policy effected now will not only participate in this division, but will secure 
one year’s additional bonus at all future divisions over later policies. 

The Standard is one of the largest and most successful of the Life Assurance 
Institutions of Great Britain. Its income is above £400,000 per annum, and its 
invested funds exceed £2,500,000 sterling. 

CHAIRMAN OF Lonpvon Boary—The Right Honourable Lord 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
Charles Hemery, Esq., 28, Threadneedle-street. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. G. Tulloch. 
Alex. Gillespie, Exq., Lime-street. 
Lestock Robert Reid, Esq., 122, Westbourne-terrace. 
J. Scott, Esq., 4, Hyde-park-street. 
Francis Le Breton, Esq., 21, Sussex-place, Regent’s-park. 
T. H, Brooking, Esq., New Broad-street, 


THE 


ELCHO, M.P. 


F.R.S.E. 
Jones Williams. 
Minet & Smith. 


ManaGEr—Wiill. Thos. Thomson, 
REsIpDENT SEcRETARY—H. 


Soricrrors—Messrs. 


London 82, King William-street, E.C. 
Edinburgh B., George-street (Head Oilice), 
Dublin 5 Cneer Gan kville-street. 


106" St. Vincent-street. 


Information can be obta ui ned at the Company’s Offices, or from the Agents in 
the principal towns of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 


Glasgow 





ESTABLISHED 1837 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. 


O OM PAN Y.— 


Cap. | 1, Princes- 


street, Bank, London, 
DIRECTORS. 
George Bevington, Esq., The Lodge, Dulwich, 


George Cohen, Esq., Shacklewell. 
Millis Coventry, Esq., Corn Exchange Chambers. 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq., 12, Pembridge Villas, Bayswater. 
John Drewett, Esq., 50, Cornhill. 
Thomas Samuel Girdler, Esq., 7, Tokenhouse Yard, 
Edward Hales, Esq , North Frith, Hadlow, Kent. 
Henry Lewis Smale, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, 
Every description of LIFE ASSURANCE BUSINESS transacted at the lowest 
Rates of Premium consistent with security. 
The various Tables, several of which are peculiar to this Company, have been 
stndiously adapted to ‘the re quirements of every class of assurers. 


EQUAL RATES FOR WHOLE TERM OF LIFE, 


PREMIUM, | 








AGI | ANNUAL PREMIUM, AGE. ANNUAL 

} 
20 «COT 1 wm & 35 s € 
25 116 O 40 21 3 
30 2 0 8 455 $ ¢@ 3 


ANDERE W FR ANCIS, Secretary. 
bans J LSSURANCE SOCIET Y. 
0, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
CuarrmMan OF DrREcTors, 


HARWOOD, Esq., F.S.A., Judge of the County Court of Kent, 
and Recorder of Shrewsbury. 





CHARLES 


Every description of Life Assurance, 
Annual Income, £130,000, 
The Reserved Fund exceeds half a million 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


rPVHE DIRECTORS OF THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, in consequence of some remarks on the conduct of another 

Office contained in a recent City Article of the Timex, consider it due to the 
members and other assurers in this Society to make it known that, when the non- 
payment of the annual premium is the result of accident, they are in the habit of 
receiving it on payment of a small fine in the shape of interest, without any 
evidence of the state of health of the assured. In a recent case, w he “n a member 
aétually died leaving his premium so long unpaid that the Policy was forfe ited, the 
Directors paid the claim on being satisfied that the omission was the result of 
accident. Asarule, the Directors are inclined to conclude whenever the Policy 
has a surrendered value exceeding in amount the unpaid premium, that the non- 
payment of the premium must have been unintentional. 
By order, 

SILLS JOHN GIBBONS, Chairman. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 





39, King-st., Cheapside, E.C, 
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HE JOINT-STOCK DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED). 


6 and 7, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 


BUBSGORIBED CAPITAL: cccccsevccccccsescscvcssescevcccscece abba £2,000,000 
SR CW ccceceasecsnss cccctotccnsscsssssisvsuscias edugasarceskerset «. 800,000 
I Te COLE cadkarnceernseic ven sthsiebig ccd iacsadessiaddcasdancecdens 30,000 
Present Rates or INTEREST. 
On Deposits repayable on demand ...............:ccccesseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 3 per cent. 
= fs at 7 days” NOtICe............c.cesecceccccccesesee . 33 - 
” ” 14 [) ee CoP P Peer) See ee ee eenenenee 34 ” 


Special rates for money deposited for long periods, 
April 19th, 1865. 


£4, 10s, PER CENT. ON DEBENTURE STOCK. 
( per GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY are 


now issuing this stock, Applications to be made to 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 





Bishopsgate Terminus, 20th April, 1965, 











OR FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.—Just complete, a valuable 

INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour, Extracted 
from public and private records, church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
places, all over the kingdom, Families desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, 6s. Arms, Crest, 
and Motto beautifully painted, with heraldic description, 12s. Pedigrees traced. 
the origin of Family Names; Wills searched ; Arms impaled and quartered. The 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, Gene- 
alogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane. 


UST PUBLISHED, in Relief Printed in various Colours, the 
following Monograms, Crests, &c., suitable for albums :— 

2 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and all the Royal Family. 

5 Sheets.—The Monograms and Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 
Family, and Nobility of France, 

5 Sheets.—The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864. 

6 Sheets.— Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864. 

4 Sheets.—The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

15 Sheets. —The Crests and Mottoes used by Her Majesty’s Regiments throughout 
the world. 

11 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes ased by the British Navy. 

6 Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis. 

90 Sheets.—The Coronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arms, 
British Museum, church monuments, and other places, 

This rare and valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
public, is sold at 1s. per sheet; 12 sheets, 9s.; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales; and Her Majesty’s Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane. 











Hye HERALDIC OFFICE, for Engraving Arms on 

Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-at- 
Arms, by Authority. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; Book-Plate engraved with 
Arms and Crest, 15s. ; Crest-Plate, 5s.—T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 
by authority (April 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 








ULLETON’S SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 

Hall-marked, engraved with any Crest, 42s.; ditto, very massive, for Arms, 
Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold.— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane). 


ULLETON’S PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 

21s., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address. Any person can 

use them. Carriage paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St, 
Martin’s-lane). 


ULLETON’S VISITING-CARDS.—Fifty, best quality, 1s., 
post-free. Engraving a Copper-plate, in any style, 1s. Wedding-Cards, 
50 each, for Lady and Gentleman, 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 
rinted inside, all complete, 13s. 6d. Carriage Paid.—T, CULLETON, 25, Cran. 
Coumpeleent (corner of St. Martin’s-lane.) 
ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 
Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (as 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 500 best envelopes to match, all stamped free and carriage paid for 21s.— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane). 




















(NULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent | 


the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d. ; 
Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—T. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 








PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


‘Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.”’’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”’—Atheneum,. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 
8. BURTON’S STOCK on SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS stands unrivalled either for extent or moderateness of 
rices. He also supplies Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Angings of guaranteed quality, 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 12s. 
each. Ornamental lron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1. 4s. to £25, 
Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, fancy woods, polished and 
japanned desl, always on show, These are made by WILLIAM 8, BURTON, at 
hie Manufactory, 84, Newman-street, and every article is guaranteed. China Toilet 
Ware in great varicty, from 4s, the set of five pieces. 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRON MONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Ilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery,. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and @, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London, 











HOW AND WHERE TO ADVERTISE. 
W ANTED, by SMITH & CO., Newspaper Publishers and 


Advertisement Contractors, Advertisements for insertion in the London 
and Provincial Papers. PUBLIC COMPANIES, AUCTIONEERS, ESTATE 
AGENTS, TRADESMEN, LADIES, and SERVANTS, before you advertise in 
any Newspaper, Periodical, or Magazine, please send to Smith & Co., 181, Fleet- 
street, London, E.C., for their terms, enclosing advertisement and one stamp for 
reply, and state the name of the paper you wish to advertise in. Smith & Co.'s 
new system of publicity in London and Six Home Counties sent free on receipt of 
one stamp. 


Advertisements received in London for insertion in “Taz Lonpow Rrvirw”’ 
on the same terms as at the office, for CASH ONLY. A considerable allowance 
is made for standing Advertisements for Three, Six, or Twelve Months, and a file 
of the paper is kept at the Office for intending Advertisers to inspect. 8. & Co. 
insert Advertisements fully 20 per cent, less than any other firm in London for 
CASH ONLY. 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
EAL AND SON have observed for some time that it would 


be advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection of 
Bed-room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge properly of the 





| style and effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each 
| description should be —— in separate rooms. They have therefore erected large 


and additional Show-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond 


| what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several small rooms 


— purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 
styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different 
colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer description. 
Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would 
appear in their own rooms, A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will 
generally be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 


| yarious woods will be added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a complete 


| assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern ascertained as it 


would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON’S original trade) is placed on the 
Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rogms, and Japanned Goods 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatlyincreased. The entire stock is arranged 
in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two large ground floors, the 
whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, and they have 
just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the manu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care, 

Their Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention, every article 
being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, and Sommier 
Elastique Portatif; it is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the 
old spring mattrass, 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Of Bedsteads, Bedding and Bed-room Furniture sent free 


by post. 
196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 





f i EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WLNES : 
SHERRY, 


Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 
Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s, 


CHAMPAGNE. 
Sparkling, 36s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 60s.; pale and brown Sillery, 66s., 
7&s.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jotet’s, Moet ond Chandon’s, &e, 


PORT. 
For ordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s.; fine old ‘‘ Beeswing,” 48s., 60s.; choice 
Port of the famed vintages 1547, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s, to 12Us. 


CLARET. 


Good Bordeaux, 18s., 20s.; St. Julien, 248., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 428, ; Leoville, 

48s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 968. 
BURGUNDY. 

Macon and Beaune, 30s., 363., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 72s.; 
Cite Rétie, @0s., 728s., 84s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougedt, &c. ; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 363,, 42s., 498,; Montrachet and St. Peray, sparkling 
Burgundy, &c. 

HOCK. 


Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s. ; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 72s, ; 
Liebfraumilch, 60s., 723.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s. 


MOSELLE. 


Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 48s., 60s.; Muscates, 
60s., 728.; Scharzberg, 72s., S4s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s,, 66s., 78s. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cognac, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855), 144s. per dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a 
Post-oflice Order or Refereuce, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


London, 155, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 
; QA This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. Itis 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the Ei, towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the red seal, pink 
label, and cork branded ** Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 

















CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tins ls. 
Packets 8d. 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


y | YHIS preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
Modern Chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the first twenty 
years of the present century, to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a 
romance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, 
by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that public opinion 
proclaims this as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors. 
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scocOoOTT ADIZE’S 





CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 


ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET. 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATER-PROOF INVERNESS,” 


DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS, always in great choice. 
IN ALL THE CLANS. 


Entrance at THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 


BOYS’ KILT SUITS 





VOID MEDICINES: they always aggravate chronic 
complaints, but DU BARRY’S Delicious Health-restoring REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, invariably 
cures them, restoring perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver, 
pure blood, refreshing sleep, functional regularity, and energy to the most disordered 
or enfeebled. We extract a few out of 60,000 Cures :—Cure, No. 58,216, of the 
Marchioness de [réhan, Paris, of a liver complaint, wasting away for seven years, 
debility and nervousness, unable to attend to anything, with a nervous palpitation 
all over, bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, the most intolerable nervous 
agitation, and dreadfully low-spirited,—Cure, No. 1,771: Lord Stuart de Decies, 
Lord-Lieut. of Waterford, of many years’ dyspepsia.—No. 49,832. ‘‘ Fifty years’ 
indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervonsness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting. Maria Joly.’’—Cure, No. 46,270. Mr. 
James Roberts, of Frimley, Surrey, of 33 years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, 
liver derangement, and partial deafness.—Cure, No. 47,121. Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies.— 
Cure, No. 54,816. The Rev. James T. Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, ‘‘ of 
indigestion and torpidity of the liver, which had resisted all medical treatment.’’— 
In tins, llb., 28. 9d.; 2)b., 48. 6d.; 12lb., 22s.; 241b., 408s.—DU BARRY & CO., 
77, Regent-street, London; also 61, Gracechurch-street; 4, Cheapside; 63 and 
150, Oxford-street ; and all Grocers and Chemists in every town, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. _ The medical 

profession for Thirty years have approved of this pure solution of Magnesia 

as the best remedy for Gout and stomachic disorders of every kind; and as « mild 

aperient it is especially adapted for ladies and children. Prepared solely by 

DINNEFORD & CO., Chemists, &c., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold 
throughout the world by all respectable chemists. 

Cavution.—See that ‘ Dinneford & Co.” is on each bottle and red label over 
the cork. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Important to the Sick.—Though 
; the mind be downeast and the body enfeebled by continued indisposition, 
the sufferer should at this season make a last effort to regain health by taking 
Holloway’s Purifying Pills, which, by cleansing the blood, will search out the 
hidden cause of mischief and expel the seeds of most diseases. No invalid is too 
much reduced to undergo this very gentle treatment with safety and advantage. 
Neither youth nor old age need fear any injury to the system from a regulated 
course of these Pills. They are infallible in stomach complaints, bilious affections, 
sickness, want of appetjte, disordered bowels, constipation, and the annoyances 
which spring from derangement of the digestive and assimilating organs, 





Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 


FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 
MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 
fallen in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
receipt of 40 stamps. 
Address, R. CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garder, London. 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH are realized by the use of 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice. It preserves and imparts 

8 pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and spots of incipient decay, 
strengthens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s, 0d. 
per box. Sold by chemists and perfumers.—Ask for ‘* Rowlands’ Odonto.” 





Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can onlu be consulted in London at his 

residence, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. 

IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL TEETH, AND 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
MR. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 
Sole Inventor and exclusive Patentee of Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemi- 
cally-prepared india-rubber gum, No wires or unsightly fastenings are required ; 
they are more natural, durable, and comfortable than any yet introduced, and are 
about the specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and durability beyond 
any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, 
are fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at charges within the reach 
of all. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this system particularly 
adapted to their wants; it combines complete enunciation and perfect mastication, 
Consultation free. Observe.— No connection with any one of the same name. 





NEW EDITION.— POST FR EE. 
GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 
(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) 


Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without pain, 
to answer in every particular the purpose of natural masticators. 


Gapriey’s Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
before consulting a Dentist.—AMorning Herald, 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attraction and suction, 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS. 
LONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
City EstantisnmEent—64 (late 36), LUDGATE-HILL. 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Pal ‘ ‘ ‘ Ty a = . r - — 
MESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 
30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand (opposite Charing- 
cross Railway Station), 

Solicit attention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable than any yet produced, They are sell-adhesive, affording support 
to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
Visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying competition. Consultation 
free. Teeth from 5s, ; sets, 5,7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, 

utility, and success of this system, vide Lancet. 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 








THE PHOSPHORISED NERVINE TONIC. 


HE NEW CHEMICAL COMBINATION OF 
PHOSPHATIC SALTS, QUININE, IRON, &c., containing all the Essen- 
tial Constituents of the Blood, Brain, and Nerve Substance. Great philosophical 
and chemical research has led to the discovery of this invaluable remedy in its 
present perfect state, agreeable to the palate, and innocent in its action, still pre- 
serving its wonderful properties, affording immediate relief, and permanently 
curing all who suffer from WASTING and WITHERING of the NERVOUS and 
MUSCULAR TISSUES, total and partial prostration, and every other exhaustive 
derangement of the system. It regenerates all the important elements of the 
human frame. ‘* As phosphorus in a state of nature illumines the darkness, so the 
exhausted frame revives when impregnated with its electrical properties,” 

Prices: lls. per bottle, or four lls. bottles in one, 33s. ; and in cases containing 
three 33s. bottles, £5, which saves £1. 12s, packed securely and sent to all parts of 
the world, 

Lonpon AGENTS :—Cleaver, 63, Oxford-street ; Hooper, 43, King William-street, 
London Bridge ; Prout, 229, Strand. 
i WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? is a thought often 
occurring to literary men, publie characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry maybe obtained. A SPECIMEN 
BOOK OF TYPES, and information for authors, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 
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The Third Edition of 
1 BR R.A SL 
is now ready. Price 2s, 6d, 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


E HOMES 





Just Published, boards, price 1s. 6d. 


E ITS. A Collection of the Best Tales contributed to 

** Household Words,” ‘‘ Temple Bar,” ‘* Once a Week,”’ and ‘*‘ Chambers’ 
Journal.” By LEWIS HOUGH, M.A. With two Illustrations by W. Scuwencr 
GILBERT, 

** The stories are mostly amusing, and written with both humour and verve, The 
volume itself is as agreeable a companion as need be for a two or three hours’ 
journey in a railway carriage. Among the many tales the volume contains, the 
best are ‘Spirit-Rapping Extraordinary,’ and ‘ How to bait a Man-trap.’ The 
catastrophe of the last is highly tragic, but, paradoxical as the assertion may 
seem, excessively amusing. ‘This volume is sure to become popular, and its author 
will doubtless be encouraged to try once more his hand; should he do so, we wish 
him every success and more hits.”’—Sunday Times. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 











Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN PLANTS, 


consisting of the Latin and English names of those likely to come before 
the Botanical Student, with other useful information. By LEO H. GRINDON., 


‘London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Now Ready, Demy 4to., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY OF THE HAND; or, the Hand an 
Index of Mental Development, according to MM. D’ARPENTIGNY and 
DESBAROLLES. Illustrated by Thirty-one Drawings of Hands of Living Cele- 
brities, and Hands representative of National and Individual Characteristics and 
Peculiarities. By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S., &c., Author of “ Life of Sir 
M, I, Brunel,” 
Paternoster-row, E.C. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, 
! IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. By LEO H. 
GRINDON, 
The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the THIRD EDITION of the above 
popular work, in twelve 6d. Monthly Parts. 
Parts I. to IX., now ready. The work can be had complete, in cloth, price 63. 6d 
**To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
thoughtful and beautifully written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source 
long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’’—Sun. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








8vo., pp. 370, price 8s. 6d. 


Nass FALL OF BABYLON: an Epic Poem. By the Rev. 
H. NEWTON, B.A., St. Michael’s, Borough, Southwark. 

**The subject is treated in a broad and ample style becoming its grandeur; the 
lines flow with a grace and majesty, adorned with true poetical feeling, and 
imparting to them a powerful charm. The poem well deserves a place on the epic 
shelves of a library.””—News of the World, 

‘* The first praise of genius 1s due to the writer of an epic poem, as it requires an 
assemblage of all the powers that are singly sufficient for other compositions, 
This excellent poem contains passages of great beauty and even sublimity. We 
recommend it for extensive circulation.” —St. James’s Chronicle. 

** An original production. It distinctly indicates its author to be a man of 
learning and genius, and an enlightened Christian. Many passages are full of 
power—lofty, splendid, and imaginative.’—The British Standard. 

“In the most literal sense of the word, an extraordinary performance. Anything 
indeed, more unique and sui generis, both in conception and execution, is im- 
possible to conceive. It abounds in splendid passages, and is illumined throughout 
with the light of genius.”’—Achill Missionary Herald, 


London : WESTERTON, Hyde Park-corner. 





By the same Author, Price 1s. 6d., cloth, 2s, 
HE THREE LIBERALS. A Tale in Three Parts. Part I. 


The Two Peacemuakers.—Parts If. and III. A Study for the Friends of the 
Liberal Press, containing the ‘‘ Convent Prison,” a reading from the “ Fall of 


Babylon.” 
London : WESTERTON, Hyde Park-corner. 





Ninth Edition, 12mo., roan, 5s. 6d. 
NTHON’S (PROFESSOR) HORACE. Edited by the Rev. 
J. BOYD, LL.D. 
*.* A List of Professor Anthon’s Classical Works forwarded free on application, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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In 6 vols., Svo., handsomely bound. Subscription price, £1. 15s. 


R. LANGE’S LIFE OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST: a 
complete Critical Examination of the Origin, Contents, and Connection of 
the Gospels. Edited, with additional Notes, by the Rev. MARCUS DODS, A.M. 


Extract from Church and State Review, edited by Archdeacon Denison :— 
*‘Tt is most refreshing to turn to this work of Dr. Lange. Messrs, Clark have 
done no greater service to English readers of translations from the German than 
by the naturalization of this able work. We know not of any work which treats 
with such fulness and ability the various subjects which are brought together in 
Dr. Lange's book. It is learned and profound. The author has brought much 
reading and meditation to bear upon his subject ; and he has entered upon it with 
a religious and devout spirit, which can least of all be dispensed with in an author 
who writes on such a subject. We have often turned to his work before its 
appearance in English, and hardly ever in vain; and we venture to say that no one 
who reads it with attention and discrimination will regret the time bestowed on its 
perusal. The editing is excellent, Mr. Dods has done his work with competent 
leacaian and ability, and with excellent taste. We cannot give higher praise than 
this. And the book, in six handsome volumes, with its thick paver and clear large 
type, forms a favourable contrast to the shabby original in five dingy little volumes, 
of which it is the Evglish representative.” 
Edinburgh: T. & T, CLARK; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Esse FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


FOURTH SERIES— 
First issue for 1865 now ready, viz., Keil and Delitsch on the Pentateuch, 
Vol. Ill, and Hengstenberg on St. John’s Gospel, Vol. I. The former 
Volumes of this Series are: Keil and Delitsch, Vols. I. and II., and Lange 
on the Acts, 2 vols.; the Subscription price for the Eight Volumes for 1864 and 
1865 is £2. 2s. 

THIRD SERIES— 
In 20 vols., price £5. 5s.:—comprises Kurtz on the Old Covenant, 3 vols.; 
Stier’s Words of Risen Saviour, and on St. James; Hengstenberg on Eccle- 
siastes ; Tholuck on St. John’s Gospel: Tholuckon Sermonon Mount; Ebrard 
on St. John’s Epistles; Ebrard’s Gospel History; Kurtz on Old Testament 
Sacrifices ; Dorner on the Person of Christ, 5 vols.; Lange on Matthew and 
Mark, 3 vols. ; Lange on Luke, 2 vols. 

SECOND SERIES— 
In 20 vols., price £5. 5s.:—Stier on the Words of the Lord Jesus, 8 vols.; 
Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament, 4 vols.; Ullmann’s Re- 
formers before the Reformation, 2 vols.; Keil on Joshua, 1 vol. ; Keil on 
Kings and Chronicles, 2 vols, 

FIRST SERIES, 
29 vols., priee £7.12s. 6d.:—Hengstenberg on the Psalms, 3 vols.; Hagen- 
boch’s History of Doctrines, 2 vols. ; Gieseler’s Church History, 5 vols, ; 
Neander’s General Church History, 9 vols,; Havernick’s Introduction to Old 
Testament ; Olshausen’s Commentaries on New Testament, § vols. 

*,* A Selection of 12 (or more at same rates) from First Series will be sup- 
plied tor £3. 3s., or of 20 (or more at same rate) from First and Second Series 
tor £5, 5s, 

Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK ; and sold by all Booksellers, 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS 
TRACT SOCIETY. 


THE TITLES, ATTRIBUTES, WORK, AND CLAIMS OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT; according to the Scriptures. 64mo., printed in red 
and black, 6d., cloth; 1s., tuck. 


THE WORD OF PROMISE: or, a Handbook to the Promises 
of Scripture. Ry the Rev. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. Feap. dvo. 3s., 
cloth boards. 


OUR SYMPATHIZING HIGH PRIEST. 
the Daily Sorrows of the Saviour, By A. L. O. E. 
cloth bourds ; 1s. 6d., extra boards, 


THE COMMUNICANTS COMPANION ; or, Instructions 


and Helps for the Right Receiving of the Lord’s Supper. By MATTHEW 
HENRY. 18mo. ls. 6d., cloth boards; 2s., extra boards, red edges. 


HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, in the Authorized 
Version. By E. ROBINSON, D.D. With Explanatory Notes and References, 
Maps. Royal 12mo., 3s., boards. 


THE BIBLE TEXT CYCLOPASDIA. A _ Classification of 
Scripture Texts, in the form of an Alphabetical Index of Subjects. By Rev. 
J. INGLIS. S8vo., 7s. 6d., boards, 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK. An Introduction to the Study of 
Sacred Scripture. By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 12mo. Edition, with Map, 
5s. boards; 7s. half-bound. Fine Edition, in 8vo., with Lilustrations, 10s, 
extra cloth boards, 


CHRIST ALL IN ALL TO BELIEVERS. 
HENRY. 18mo., ls. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.—I. Selections from the 
Miscellaneous Works of ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON, consisting of Sermons, 
Expositions. and Addresses, With a Memoir, Crown Svo., 2s. 6d., glazed 
cloth boards. 

II. Selections from the Writings of LORD BACON ; Theological, Ethical, 
Philosophical, and Miscellaneous. Witha Memoir. 2s. 6d., glazed cloth boards. 


THE NOVELTIES OF ROMANISM. In Three Parts. I. 
Development of Doctrines. II. Chronological Arrangement. III. Old and 
New Creeds Contrasted. By CHARLES HASTINGS COLLETTE. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo., 4s., cloth boards. 

PRECIOUS TRUTHS IN PLAIN WORDS. 


8d. limp; 1s. cloth boards, 


Meditations on 
l6mo., square. ls., 


By PHILIP 


Small Royal 


London: 56, Paternoster-row ; 164, Piccadilly. 
Srighton Depdt: 31, Western-road ; and sold by the Booksellers. 
COMPLETION OF THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF BENTHAM’S 
BRITISH FLORA, 


ANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. _ Illustrated 


Edition. A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to 
or naturalized in the British Isles. For the use of Beginners and Amateurs, By 
GEORGE BENTHAM, F.R.S8., President or the Linnean Society. Demy 8vo., 
2 vols., 1,154 pages, with 1,295 wood-engravings. £3. 10s. 

An illustrated edition, in which every species is accompanied by an elaborate 
wood-engraving of the plant, with dissections of its leading structural peculiarities. 
The work is expanded in this edition into two volumes of 1,154 pages, with 1,295 
engravings, forming by far the cheapest and most compact illustrated encyclo- 
pedia of the British Flora that has yet appeared, 


London: REEVE & CO., 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 











EWSPAPERS AND MAGAZIN ES.— Messrs. 

Cox & Wyman, Printers of “‘THE BUILDER,” and other First-class 

Publications, beg to call the attention of Proprietors of Newspapers and Periodicals 

to the unusual Facilities their Establishment presents for the production of the 

above class of Work, with regularity and in the best style.—Lincoln’s Inn Steam 
Printing Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 











THE SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
A MONTHLY MISCELLANY. ILLUSTRATED. 
Edited by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A. 


No. I. will be READY on FRIDAY, April 28. 


CONTENTS. 

PHEMIE KELLER. Chapters I., II., IIL, 1V., V. 
Geith,” &e. With an illustration. 

GOLD. By BONAMY PRICE, M.A. 

DRAMATIC LITERATURE. By ROBERT BELL, F.S.A. 

THE PICTURES OF 1865. By TOM TAYLOR. 

BENJAMIN D'ISRARLI. 

WIT AND WISDOM FROM WEST AFRICA. By W. STIRLING (of 
Keir), M.P. 

THE GOLDEN ROSE. By W. J. THOMS, F.S.A. With an Illustration. 

‘AMOR MUNDI.” By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 

THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. Chapters I., II., III. With 
an Illustration. 

FROM PETRARCA. By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 

JACOB TONSON AND THE KIT-CAT CLUB. By CHARLES KNIGHT. 

WHAT'S O'CLOCK ? By J. CARPENTER (Greenwich Observatory). 

IRON SHIPS AND TURRETS. By C. D. YONGE, M.A. 


By the Author of “ George 


NEW WORKS, 
IN CIRCULATION AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MY DIARY IN AMERICA IN THE MIDST OF 


WAR. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. The Second Edition, revised, in 
2 vols., is ready THIS DAY. 


THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By ANNIE THOMAS, Author 
of ‘* Denis Donne.” In 38 vols. (This day. 

BITTER SWEETS: a Love Story. By JOSEPH HATTON. 
In 3 vols. [| This day. 

GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. The Novel. 


By F. G. TRAFFORD, Author of “ City and Suburb,” ‘*To» Much Alone,’’ 
&e. In 3 vols. [Third E lition, this day. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING IN THE RIVERS, 
PRAIRIES, AND BACKWOODS OF NORTH AMERICA, By B. H, 
REVOIL.. In 2 vols. | This day. 

MASANIELLO OF NAPLES. |! HORACE ST. 
JOHN, In1 vol. [| This day. 

FACES FOR FORTUNES. jy AUGUSTUS MAYHEW 
Author of ‘*How to Marry and Whom to Marry,” ‘‘ The Greatest Plague 
in Life,” &e. In 3 vols. 


. AT» 
y JiTS. 


The Preface.—‘‘ There is no sound in this world so beautiful as the laughter of 
woman, In the hope of hearing it this book was written.” This day. 


AVILA HOPE: a Novel. 
This day is published, in 1 vol., 6s. 


THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH. 


** George Geith of Fen Court,” &e. 


In 2 Vols. [ This day, 


By the Author of 


Also, now ready, uniform with the above, New Editions of 


City and Suburb. 6s. Barren Honour. €s, 


Too Much Alone. 6s, Border apna Bastille, os. 
Maurice Dering. 6s. Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 
Trevlyn Hold. 6s, Buckland’s Fish Hatching, 5s. 


Arnold's Life of Macaulay. 7s. 6d. 
Dutch Pictures. By Sala. 5s. 
Two Prima Donnas, 

Bundle of Ballads. 6s. 


John Marchinont’s Legacy. 6s 
EKleanor’s Victory, €s 


Seven Sons of Mammon. 6s. 





tecommended to Mercy. 6s. 
Guy Livingstone, 5s. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 


NEW NOVEL, DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS GRACE THE 


DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

This day, in 2 vols., at all Libraries, 

’ i 'HE LAWYER’S PURPOSE: a Noven By 
JAMES LEITCH. 

CHEAP EDITIONS. 

This Day, in 1 vol., Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, bound 
in cloth, price 6s., uniform with the Author’s previous Works, 

H ENRY DUNBAR. By the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s 


Secret,’’ &c., 


Catherine-street, Strand. 
> ; 


Also Ready, uniform with the above, price 6s. each, 
BROKEN TO HARNESS. By Epmunp Yares, 
SIR VICTOR'S CHOICE. 
SACKVILLE CHASE, 


By Annie Tuomas, 
By C. J. Conus. 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO., Publishers, 122, Fleet-street. 
WEALE’S SERIES. 
Fourteenth Edition, price 1s. 
(=, SITION AND PUNCTUATION familiarly Explained 
for Those Who Have Neglected the Study of Grammar. By JUSTIN 

BRENNAN, 

«* A most useful work, worthy of attentive study.”— Parthenon. 

** A work that will profit alike the scholar and the unlearned. 
tersely written.’—LEnglish Journal of Education. 


London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., Amen-corner. 


It is carefully and 


WEALE’S SERIES, 
Hy rLISH DICTIONARY.—A New and Comprehensive 
3 Dictionary of the English Language, as spoken and written, containing 
above 100,000 words, or 50,000 more than in any existing work, By HYDE 
CLARKE, Author of an “ English Grammar.” Third Edition, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth boards, 4s, 6d.; half roan, 5s. 6d.; or with Grammar, cloth boards, 5s, 6d. ; 
half morocco, 6s. Grammar separately, price ls, 

‘*In cheapness, portability, and fulness of useful matter, it far surpasses any 
other work of the kind that we are acquainted with,”—Reader, 


London; VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO,, Amen-corner, 
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TILE LONDON REVIEW. | ¥ 


Just Published, in Feap. 8vo., price 7s., cloth, 


THE 


ROMANCE OF THE SCARLET LEAF. 


POEMS AND BALLADS 


With Adaptations from the Provencal Troubadours. 


By 
A 


LONDON : EDWARD MOXO} 


y HAMILTON ATDE, Author of “ Rita,” “Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge,” &c. 


Y & CO., DOVER STREET, W. 





Just Published, price 7s, 6d., in Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 


PICTURES OF THE PERIODS: 


A SKETCH-BOOK OF 
OLD ENGLISH LIFE. 
By WILLIAM FRANCIS COLLIER, LL.D., 


Author of ‘‘ History of English Literature,” ‘* History of England,” &c. &c. 
ConrTENTS. 
I. ICILIUS THE CENTURION: a Tale of the Early Roman Period. 
Il. THE WERE-GILD OF EARL ALFGAR: a Tale of the Saxon Period. 
Ill, HOW SIR EUSTACE CRISPIN LOST AND FOUND HIS HAWKE: a 
Tale of the Norman Peried. 
IV. ALICE DALEF’S LESSON: a Christmas Tale of the Tudor Period, 
V. SATIN AND SAD-COLOUR: a Tale of the Stuart Period. 
VI. SQUIRE HAZELRIG’S INVESTMENT IN SOUTH-SEA STOCK: a Tale 


of the Early Brunswick Period, 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


t Just Published, price 5s. 
DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO THE RIGHT HON, 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P. 


SONGS OF LOVE AND DEATH. 
J BY 

P GEORGE ERIC MACKAY. 

4 London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just Published, 8vo., cloth, red edges, price 21s. 


THE WEDGWOODS. 
BEING A 
ry LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD : 


With Notices of his Works and their Productions; Memoirs of the Wedgwoods | 
and other Families; and a History of the early Potteries of Staffordshire. 


By LEWELLYN JEWITT, F.S.A,, &c. 


With a Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 


London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., Amen-corner. 


PUBLIC OPINION: 
A Comprehensive Summary of the Press throughout the World 
on all important Current Topics. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
e Price 2d.; Stamped, 3d. And in Monthly Parts, 9d. and 11d. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 13s. 


Post-office Orders payable to I. SEAMAN. 
NOTICE.—The Part for March is now ready, price 9d. 


OFFICE : 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


In 4 vols., Feap. 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
ANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, translated in the Original 
Ternary Rhyme. By C, B. CAYLEY, B.A. 
Each volume may be had separately; HELL, 3s. PURGATORY, 2s. 6d. 
PARADISE, 2s. 6d. NOTES, 2s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols., Post 8vo. 


Q)BCOND EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. A Novel. By 
the Author of ‘*‘ Wylder’s Hand,” Xe. 

From the Zimes.—There is scarcely any creation in modern novel writing more 
striking or more wonderfully sustained than the character of Uncle Silas. “e 
Shakspeare’s famous line, ‘Macbeth hath murdered sleep,’ might be altered for 
the occasion ; for certainly ‘ Uncle Silas’ has murdered sleep in many a first night, 
and is likely to murder it in many a night to come. We cordially recommend this 
remarkable novel.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


IELD’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, the best in the world. 
One large handsome volume, with 700 wood engravings, 17,000 critical notes, 
140,000 marginal readings, chronological tables, and family register. The largest 
stock of Family Bibles in the kingdom, from 10s. to 20 guineas, at JOHN FIELD'S 
great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant; Department for dressing-cases 
and bags, 53, Regent-street. 
IELD’S GUINEA IVORY-BOUND CHURCH SERVICES, 
first quality, with gilt rims, clasp, and monogram; a beautiful gift-book. 
Pocket Bibles, with rims and clasp, from 2s. to £3. 3s. Prayer Books, with rims, 
from ls. to £4. 4s. Elegant Church Services, from 2s. to £5. 6s. The largest, 
cheapest, and best stock in the world at FIELD'S, 65, Regent’s-quadrant ; 
Department for dressing-cases and bags, 53, Regent-street. 


rUXHREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with nearly 300 

e Bible pictures ; a pictorial Sunday Book forthe young. Handsomely bound, 
price 4s. 6d. Post-free from JOHN FIELD'S great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s- 
quadrant, The largest stock of juvenile books in London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOCKS FOR ALL READERS. 
SEE 
MUDIE’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR APRIL. 


BOOKS FOR ALL BUYERS. 
SEE 


MUDIE’S LIST OF CHEAP BOOKS FOR APRIL. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY LIMITED, New Oxford-street, London. 
LUMLEY’S POEMS. 


Now Ready, Feap. 4to., beautifully printed, price 10s, 6d, 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
By Major W. B. LUMLEY, 


Auihor of ‘‘ The Ironsides: a Tale of the English Commonwealth.” 


ConTENTS. 

1A LAMENT FOR THE LATE! 10. MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT. 

PRINCE CONSORT. | 11. THE LAND’S END, CORNWALL, 
2. THE VICTIM OF FASHION. | 12. ELLENBEL. 
3. THE MOTHER’S PRAYER, | 13. THE ADIEU. 
4. THE MARATHON OF THE EAST, | 14. VOLUNTEERING. 
5. VIVE ET SEMPER SPERO. | 15. PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 
6. THE LAST KEQUEST. 16. A TRIBUTE TO THE LOVED 
7. RELIGION A LA MODE. AND HONOURED MEMORY OF 
8. STANZAS TO SAINI ANNE, | RICHARD COBDEN, 


ITALY. 
The little Sonata styled ‘The Adieu’”’ has been set to an Air composed by the 
Author, the Music of which is appended to this work. 


London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover-street, W. 





NEW SERIES OF CHURCH STORIES. 


To be published Monthly, price 3d., Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM MICHELL, 
M.A., Incumbent of Chantry, Somerset. 


“OUR CURATE’S BUDGET.” 


NOW READY. 
1—TOM EDWARDS; or, I used t> go to that School once. 
2.—MY TWO SICK FRIENDS; or, the First and the Last Sacraments. 
3.—TRUE HEARTED LONG PARTED;; or, Jane Edgington’s Patience. 
t.—BLACK BRIAN ; or, a Ride for a Life. 
5.—BEN THE BARGE BOY, Ready May ist. 
6.—THE NEW VICAR. Ready June 1st. 


London: J. H. & J. PARKER, 377, Strand. 
Frome Selwood: JOHN HODGES. 





On Friday, the 28th inst. (One Shilling), No. 65, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For MAY. 
With Illustrations by Grorcr H. THomas and Grorer Du Mavrrer. 
ConTENTS. 


Armadtle. (With an Illustration.) Book the Third.—Continued, 
Chap. V.—Mother Oldershaw on her Guard, 
»  Vil.—Midwinter in Disguise. 
»» Vil.—The Plot Thickens, 
Machinery and the Passions. 
The Economics of Country Life. 
Chap. I.—Initial, 
i Il.—The Stable and the Horse of all Work. 
«. It.—The Farm. 
Wives and Daughters. An Every-day Story. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XXVI!,—Father and Sons, 
XX VIIL.—Rivalry. 
ea XXIX.— Bush Fighting. 
Plague and Pestilence. 
The English Drama during the Reigns of Elizabeth and James.—Part I. 
Modern Falconry. 
The Syrian Flute. 
Heroines and their Grandmothers, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 


” 


Just Published, price 6s. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. VIII. (New Series). 


ConTENTS. 
Memorial of His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 
T.— Political Society and the Source of Power. 
Il.—Recent Irish Poets: Lady Wilde, Mr, Samuel Ferguson, Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere, Mr. Wiliam Allingham. 
IIT.—Causes and Prospects of the War in America. 
IV.—Megr. Theiner’s Materials of Irish History in the Vatican Library. 
V.—Consalvi’s Memoirs, and the Concordat with Napoleon I. 
1V.—Wanted, a Policy for Ireland. 
VIL.—What is the true sense of the Encyclical and Svllabus ? : 
VILI.—Text and Translation of the Encyclical and Syllabus, revised by the official 
Roman edition. 
1X.—Notices of Books : The Academia Papers; the Convention and Encyclical, 
hy the Bishop of Orleans; the Emperor Napoleon’s Life of Cwsar ; 
Lord Derby's ** Homer,” &c. &c. 
X.—Chronicle of Foreign Events of Catholic Interest. 


London: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17, Portman-street, and 
€3, Paternoster-row. Dublia: DUFFY, KELLY, and all other Booksellers. 
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WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, FUNGI. 


9 ° 

Sowerby’s English Botany. 
Vol. III. The Third Volume of this beautiful Work 
is now ready, and contains all the Furzes, Brooms, 
Restharrows, Vetches, Lucernes, Medicks, Melilots, 
Trefoils, Cloves, Plums, Cherries, Apples, Pears, 
Strawberries, Cinquefo:ls, Brambles, Roses, and 
other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders 
LEGUMENIFERR and Rosackm. Eight parts at 5s.; 
complete in cloth, 43s.; in half-morocco, 47s. ; 
whole morocco, 53s. 6d. 

Volume I. contains all the plants ranked under the 
Natural Order RanuncuLACEsR to CRUCIFER®. 

Volume If. contains all the Plants ranked under 
the Natural Orders Resepacg™ to Saprinpack”. 

Vols. I. and II. (7 Parts each), complete in cloth, 
38s.; half-morocco, 42s. ; whole morocco, 48s, 6d. 

** Will be the most complete Flora of Great Britain 
ever brought out. This great Work will find a place 
wherever botanical science is cultivated, and the 
study of our native plants with all their fascinating 
associations held dear.”’—Atheneum., 

As all the parts are kept in print, Subscriber 
can commence taking the Work whenever they like 


The Grasses of Great Britain, 


(Completion of). 1 vol., containing life-size full- 
coloured Drawings, with magnified Organs of 144 
British Grasses, and observations on their Natural 
History and uses. Described by C, JOHNSON, 
Illustrated by J. E. SOWERBY. Royal S8vo. 
£1, 14s. 


The British Fungi (a Plain and 


Easy Account of). With especial reference to the 
Esculent and other Economic Species. By M. 
C. COOKE. With coloured Plates of 40 Species. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould 


under the Microscope. A plain and easy Guide to 
the Study of Microscopic Fungi. By M. C. 
COOKE, Coloured plates of over 300 figures. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. [ Shotly. 


7 . . 
Index Fungorum Britannicorum. 


A complete Index to the British Fungi. Demy 8vo. 
2s. 6d. The same as Herbarium labels, in 3 parts 
at ls. each. 


Botanic Terms (a Manual of). 


Feap. 8vo. Upwards of 300 Illustrations. 2s, 6d, 


A Manual of Structural Botany. 


By M. C. CO% KE, Author of ‘Seven Sisters of 
Sleep,’”’ &c. Llustrated by more than 200 Wood- 
cuts, ls. 


Wild Flowers Worth Notice: a 


Selection from the British Flora of such Plants as 
are most attractive from their beauty, uses, or as- 
sociations. By Mrs, LANKESTER, Author of ‘A 
Plain and Easy Account of British Ferns.” Fally 
Illustrated, 4s, coloured by hand, 2s, 6d. plain, 


The British Ferns (a Plain and 


Easy Account of) ; together with their classification, 
arrangement of general structure, and functions, 
directions for in-door and out-door cultivation, and 
for drying. By Mrs, LANKESTER, Fully Llus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured, 


The Fern Collector’s Album: a 


Descriptive Folio for the Reception of Natural Speci- 
mens ; forming, when filled, an elegant and complete 
collection of this interesting family of plants. 
Handsomely bound, £1. 1s. A large Edition, 
without descriptive letter-press, handsomely bound, 
£1. ls. 


Synopsis Filicum: a Synopsis 


of all known Ferns, By Sir W. J. HOOKER, [Il- 
lustrated by Fircu. 


Monthly, 32 pp., 8vo., with Plate by Fitcn. 2s. 


Annual Subscription £1. 1s., payable in advance. 


The Journal of Botany, British 


and Foreign. Edited by BERTHOLD SEEMANN, 
Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.8. The Journal consists of 
two distinct sections: the one devoted to General 
Botany. the other to the Botany of the British 
Isles. In both divisions original papers on subjects 
new to science are given, and, when necessary, 
illustrated either in the text or by special Plates. 
Criginal communications of necessity relate to the 
different sections of the science, for which syste- 
matic Papers form the bulk; yet Structural, 
Morphological, and Physiological Botany is attended 
to. Nor is Geographicalnor Paleontological Botany 
neglected. Special attention is paid to Botanical 
News. The large number of Continental Botanical 
Societies are almost unknown in this country. The 
readers of the Journal are supplied with a careful 
and speedy digest of these publications. Biblio- 
raphy also receives attention, not only in Reviews, 

ut in Systematic Lists, accompanied with short 
Critical Notices. 
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A Monograph of the 


The Astronomical Observer 4 


Chemistry. | 

By Professor BRANDE, D.C.L., F.R.S.L., and 
Professor ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.s., 
F.R.C.P., Lond 

‘The best guide to the study of Chemistry yet 
given to the world.’’— Lancet. 

** Gives, in the clearest and most summary method 
possible, all the facts and doctrines of Chemistry,’’— 


Medical Times. 


) : a 4 . . rr 
Olid Bones , OT, Notes jor Young 
Naturalists. By the Rev. W. 8. SYMONDS, Rector 
of Pendock, Author of **Stones of the Valley,’ 
&c. Second Edition, much improved and enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Fully Ulastrated. 


Metamorphoses of Man and 
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